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Sorgo epartment. 








The Rural World ts the only journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from sorgo. 








Another Sugar Works. 

Cot. CoLMAN: I haveasteam mill, 
25-horse power, with large boiler, and 
want to put up a sugar works and run 
it by steam and boil by steam, and wish 
to get all the information I can for 
raising cane and making a fine quality 
of syrup and sugar. The soil is good 
here for raising cane. I want to get 
any books, pamphlets, &c., relating to 
the industry that can be obtained. 
What shall I get? 

JACOB HENDERSHOTT. 

Macon Co., Mo. 


Repty.—Mr. I. A. Hedges’ treatise 
on the northern, cane and the RuRAL 
WORLD, will give you all necessary in- 
formation. With the steam machinery 
you have on hand, you ought to plant 
and have planted several hundred acres 
of cane the coming season, and make a 


- good deal of money. You want every- 


thing of large capacity, for in nothing 
does it pay better to do things on a 
large scale than in making syrup and 
sugar. Mr Hedges’ treatise can be fur- 
nished at Une RURAL WORLD office and 
mailed, postage prepaid, for $1. 


~<a 





Two Sides. 

Cot. ComMAN: Some time ago Mr. 
Hedges said: “Let us have both sides of 
this question.” Hereare the two sides: 

Last season, for the first time, I made 

molasses. I made the molasses on the 
most — plan that a new begin- 
ner, with limited means, could—takiug 
as my guidethe RURAL and Mr. Hedges’ 
book. I made 630 gallons of a better 
grade than usual in the neighborhood— 
so said the neighbors. The cane was 
good, and the juice averages 10 deg., all 
of the Eariy Amber; had good success 
in defecating and treated all the juice 
cold, 100 gallons at a time, often having 
not to exceed a gill of settlings to a 
batch. Boiled ona galvanized-iron Cook 
evaporator. After several mishaps, I 
got along very well, boiled to 228 de- 
grees, and worked for 25c° per gallon, 
cash on delivery. 

Now forthe other side. I followed 
the advice advice of Mr. Hedges’ book. 
and gotalarge No.1 Victor mill, 750 
pounds weight; thought that size would 
do tolearn on. This mill was recom- 
mended to give 55 to 75 gallons of juice 
per hour, but it proved in practice, with 
all the different samples of cane, not to 
exceed 20 gallons per hour, where the 
feeder got his cane and took away the 
bagasse, the cane tied in bundles and 
stood near-by. Thirty gallons per hour 
Was never exceeded, with two hands to 
feed and fast walking horses changed 
every hour. As aresult, it proved an 
everlasting job to get a batch ready, 
and made the whole thing a drag, be- 
sides an injury to the juice by its long 
exposure to the air, Had this mill 
come up to its recommendations, 1 


might have come out even. But as it 


was, after paying expenses, I had $16 
left to pay interest, wear and‘tear and 
my own labor; and [ did five-eighths of 
the work. It is only fair to attribute a 
part of this failure to a want of experi- 
ence. I used wood to evaporate and 
old hay to defecate. 

In this neighborhood there are t vo 
mills from others. They both hugely 
fail to give the quantity of juice recom- 
mended. On the-college farm, 20 miles 
from here, there isa Victor mill, weigh- 
ing 1,300 pounds, that does not fill its 
recommendation. 

3Y private correspondence from one 
of the largest works in Kansas, I learn 
that their mill does not grind a8 much 
as recommended. 

Now, this looks like a huge mistake 
on the ee of manufacturers and sales- 
men. They makea temporary ain, but 
itis soon over. “It’s killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg.” 

Sorgo culture in this locality would 
have been double this year had the first 
efforts turned out better. It may be 
said, crowd your mills-or buy larger 
ones. In my case, if crowding would 
help, I should have come out well. As 
to buying larger mills, it may be said 
our money is gone, and more, too; and if 
we had more, we don’t know where to 
go and get what we bargain for. On 

poem cold nights when I ought to have 
F nen son bed, have I been grinding and 

reezing and wishing that mill-makers 
and mill indorsers, in a future life, 
might go to a warmer place than I had. 
Fe ow-workers, this thing has been 
ventilated on the sunny side. Let us 
have some of the other. 


Palmyra, Neb., Feb. “ bade 


REMARKS.—Mr. Hedges says that he 
has never recommended a one-horse 
mill of any kind, not even a Victor. He 
has almost invariably recommended 
the No. 4 Victor, if any, and is not per- 
sonally acquainted with the capacities 
of the different cane mills. Much con- 
sists in the proper adjustment of a mill 
as to the quantity of juice’ obtained. 
¥or instance, if the mill is: set very 





close, you can put in but very little 


;cane. If madea little more open, and a 


larger quantity of cane put in, it will 
press equally dry and a larger quantity 
of juice will be obtained. The mill 
should always have capacity to exceed 
the capacity of the evaporator, as it is 
easier to stop the horses than it is the 
fire. 





Early Orange. 

CoL. COLMAN: I wrote to you some- 
time last summer in regard to the suc- 
cess that I was having with my Early 
Orange cane, as it was with your advice 
tat I was induced to try it. I also 
agreed to repeat to you my progress. I 
wrote to my friend Miller about some 
seed; he told me that had better go 
slow on that variety, so I planted but a 
small piece in all. The first I planted 
was on April 23d; second piece was 
planted May ist; third piece, May 10th. 
By the ist of September the first piece 
planted was fully ripe, the second piece 
was ripe by the middle of September, 
and the last piace did not ail get ripe. 1 
worked it up about the 20th of geptem- 
ber. [I had 19% rods, from Which I 
made 41 gallons of syrup, very nice and 
heavy, pronounced by all who exam- 


ined it, a better article than from the t 


Amber. It was the only syrup that 
granulated. Most all the farmers that 
saw it growing wish to get some of tlfe 
seed, 

I notice much is said of late about 
the Victor Mill and the Cook Evap- 
orator. Both are grand old institutions 
and have done good service, like my old 
reaper; but I would not like to put it in 
the field to compete with some of the 
improved machines we have now. I 
have used three different kinds of evap- 
orators—am now using a Cook im- 
proved, but I find I am far behind some 
of my neighbors in regard to evaporat- 
ors. They can do more work and bet- 
ter, so much easier, saving one or two 
hands, that, in order to keep sight of 
them, I am obliged to make a change, or 
I may as well give up the race. Then 
too, Ll want a mill; one that can be said 
of it, as ean ‘be said of few others—I 
have yet to hear of the first one being 
broken by use. That’s the kind to feel 
safe with when you start in to com- 
mence your season’s work, so you will 
not be bothered with the most trying 
things that can happen to a syrup 
maker right in the middle of his har- 
vest—a broken mill. 8S. F. WYMAN. 

Waseca, Minn. 


ee 
Sugar Culture in Dominica, West In- 
dies. 


EpiTtor RURAL WorRLD: As I have 
been kindly asked by Mr. I. A. Hedges 
to write for publication in your paper, 
a description of the Island Jof Domini- 
ca in cane growing and manufacturing 
for sugar, and as I was several years on 
an estate, I have therefore become very 
much interested in that line of busi- 
ness. 

Dominica is very mountainous and 
hilly, soil rich and fertile. The products 
are sugar, lime juice, coffee, cocoa and 
fruits of all kinds, but sugar is the 
ma 

The canes are planted in square holes 
4x5 and 5x5 feel, two plants in a hole; 
the ground is all dug up with the hoe, 
the country being so hilly that plows 
eannot be used, Great care is taken 
with the canes until they are large 
enough to take care of themselves, then 
when they come to a certain maturity, 
the dry leaves are stripped and laid on 
the top of the banks. This is to enable 
the sun to penetrate so as to ripen 
them. When they are ready for the 
mill, men are put in rows. with bills to 
cut them down. The canes are cut 
close to the ground, and then the 
blades or top, and lastly, the plant, 
which is the top part of the cane. No 
trash is allowed to be sent along with 
the canes to the mill. They are carted 
loose to the yard, where they are taken 
up by men who have a rope for tying 
them in bundles, and then taken to the 
mill table for the mill feeder to put in- 
to the mill. 

The general size of rollers on large 
estates is 30x72 inches. The mills are 
mostly all turned by water. The juice 
runs down to the bed of the mill, where 
there is a spout which conveys it to the 
clarifiers. When the clarifiers, or clari- 
fier, is full it is then run into the grand 
receiver, there it is tempered when full. 
This constitutes a strike. This quanti- 
ty is worked up until it reaches the 
tache or prop. The liquor, while being 
worked up by means of ladles, is kept 
clean all Phe time, so -by the time it 
reaches the prop it is perfectly clear. 
When there, and granulated, it is either 
taken out: with ladles or a dipper, which 
is more preferable, as it takes all at 
once. It is run down a spout to the 
cooler. The coolers are 15 feet long, 10 
feet wide and 24 inches deep; there are 
several of these coolers. A strike is put 
into each of them, until they are full; 
then the sugar is shoveled into tubs 
and taken to the curing house and put 
into hogsheads, where it remains when 
full for about 14 days. They are then 
rammed, refilled with dry sngar, headed 
and pag co 1 ee 

The, bagasse is the principal fuel, 
along with a little brushwood. This 
keeps the bagasse separated. Every es- 
tate has several bagasse houses. To- 
wards the end of nore, good care is 
taken to get the houses ull, so as to} 





commence the next crop. Wealso sun 
a great deal of it,as it has more body | 
han dry bagasse. 

The distance from the feeding-hole of 
the furnace to the chimney is about 75 
feet. The chimneys are very high, with 
a flue about 18 inches square: Some of 
the estates have a damper between the 
clarifier and the chimney. It is neces- 
sary, as it checks the grand from _boil- 
ing. 

The skimmings and all the washings 
are used up for making rum. Nearly 
every estate has a still. 
not there would be a great waste. The 
ashes are carted to the field and put 
around the young canes. 

I will conelude by saying that the su- 
gar cane is a very wonderful plant. 
There is not a part of it that cannot. be 
used in some way. Whatever of it that 
is not good for manufacturing, manure 
can be made from it by putting it in the 
cattle pens or on dung heaps. Very 
few people know how useful the cane 
is, and to find it out one must be a sugar 
planter. 

Iam glad to see the farmers have 
taken in hand the planting of sorgo for 
sugar, and it is my opinion that it will 
produce a very superior sugar, and will 
take well in the market. I hope the 
RURAL WoRLD will continue to give 
all the aid it can to this growing indus- 
ry. W. H. JOuUNSON. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21. 
—_48--———_—_ 
Proposed Improvements. 


Epiror RuRAL WortpD: I have 
made syrup three seasons, the last two 


growing the Amber cane. Last fall I 
made upwards of 1,000 gallons. I @m 
more of a mechanic than a farmer, and 
last year I planned and made a cane 
mill (horizontal) and horse-power, gear- 
ing the mill to revolve five times while 
the horse power rewolved once, and 
found it to be a decidedly good thing, 

This year I mean to get asteam ev 
orator. Now. what 1 want to say, 
this: I have a cane mill planned gut 
my mind that I am content would 
in advance of anything I have-e 
seen or heard of, in several_particulg 
and if the association will offer 
cient inducement and furnish the n@¥ 
essary facilities for making syrup and 
practically testing cane mills at the 
next St. Louis fair, I will furnish a mill 
for competition. 

There are two features about the 
mill I have in my mind, that would, I 
think, be patentable, but I do not pro- 
pose to take out patents, no matter bey 
great the improvements may be oyér 
mills now in use. All I want is a mod- 
erate and reasonable compensation for 
the improvements, provided there are 
such improvements over present plans 
of operation. 

I suppose your fair will come off 
about the proper time to have ripe cane 
to work up, and I think it would add 
materially to the interest of the occa- 
sion to have a cane mill and evaporator 
in operation. Yours, &e., 

Marion, lowa. H. E. CARVER. 








Scie litle, Te 
Bagasse Furnace---A Defense. 

Cot. COLMAN: Owing to the intrin- 
sic value of the crushed cane stalks fur- 
nishing ready and at hand the greater 

yart of an otherwise costly and inferior 
uel for an industry of such magnitude, 
we cannot afford a wrong conclusion. 
The bagasse is now consigned to its 
part in the sorgo drama. 

Why should we be at the expense of 
constructing a bagasse furnace? The 
answer is, tosave expense. We planted 
cane 4x4feet because our grandfatuers 
ann ws corn that way. Shall we now 

yurn bagasse in wood furnaces because 
our fathers used such for wood? We 
can grow cane 4x4 feet, though it is not 
economy to do so; but the ordinary 
furnace is not nearly half-way adapted 
to the burning of bagasse, which is too 

uick for so slow a furnace. Throw a 

ork full of fresh bagasse into any sin- 
gle furnace, and the fanning of the door, 
coupled with the chill from the fuel, 
will send a cold wave over a very ffigh 
heat. Again, if the fuelis dry, it will 
flash. 

Had Mr. Leonard told the machjnist 
that he didn’t see the use of any un- 
necessary expense in providing a feed- 
board for a saeeahing machine, wi - 
agine the reply would have been a ¥a- 
eant look. 

The feed-shelf to a bagasse seni is 
ef greater importance. The constant 
shuffle is, however, unnecessary, since 
the fiery tongues reach after the feed. 
Prof. Culbertson will agree that the 
quicker and more direct the bagasse 
can be taken to the furnace, the lesg the 
labor required. ‘ i 

If one wing furnishes sufficientsheat 
when the fuel is tempered, it certain! 
follows that less curing is required wit 
the use of two wings. One horseimay 
draw a plow, but two, with a regerve 
force, insures a more even motion, ~ 

If you would cope with fresh bagasse 
yet more successfully, insert a ‘close 
grate beneath each open wing grate, 
and you are thus provided with a tem- 
pering heat, which for the most part is 
self-adjusting, and can be made to tem- 
per the fresh bagasse to anicety. The 
fresh bagasse drives the blaze, while 
the tempered draws it. The green is 
also free from dust. 

As to the heating of the pan, we claim 
the reverse of Prof. C.’s experience. 
The pan should not extend over the 
shelf, though it should be covered. 
Subject bagasse to heat under confine- 


If they had|= 


Mr. C. M. Schwarz says: 
pounds of steam kept up easily with the 
yagasse coming from the mill, using 
about half the bagasse. Our. boilers 
were not placed in the right position for 
peg wings, which I regret much now,” 
We. 

Hon. Seth H. Kenney, of Minnesota, 
will set up a bagasse furnace in the face 
of prepared wood at one or two dollars 
per cord, 

We welcome agitation, pro or con. 

O. W. Hawk. 





Agricultural. 








Will it Pay to Raise Clover Seed? 

Epiror RuRAL WorR.Lp: As_ the 
question of enriching our lands and of 
raising, saving and thrashing clover 
sved in the states of Illinois and Mis- 
souri is important, I will give our ex- 
perience and ask W. P.—your corres- 
pendent of the 17th ult.—a few questions 
for the benefit of farmers generally. 

A few years ago our people raised 
clover seed, cut the second crop, stacked 
aud threshed it, which yielded ordinarily 
from 1 to 2 bushels per acre—if hulled 
out before the wet season began. The 
machines then used were the rasp 
hullers, known as the “Birdsells,” and 


the other makes that Mr. W.P. refers 
to. In case a wet season came upon the 
stacks before they were hulled, and the 
season remained -wet like this winter 
has been, hundreds and thousands of 
bushels were left in the stacks to rot 
down and waste, which was a loss of 
hundreds and thousands of dollars to 
working farmers. Last fall some of 
the threshingmen of this and adjoining 
counties procured a clover huller from 
the east, which is built somewhere in 
Maryland, I think in Hagerstown. It 
is called the “Victor Double Huller 
Clever Machine.” It has two hullin 
cylinders, the upper one hulls the 


one finishes it up. The seed runs out 
of the side of the machine fit to sow. 
Wet stacks of clover with snow and 
rain upon them have been run through 
these machines this winter, in our 
vicinity, and the seed extracted clean 
therefrom, to the surprise of many of 
our farmers. 

The yield per acre has been from 4 to 6 
bushels, and we are beginning to think 
that one cause for our not raising more 
seed per acre has been that we have 
never had a machine that got out the 
seed as clean as this “Victor,” and we 
have all concluded to save our second 
crop of clover hereafter, and raise our 
own seed at least, and have some to sell 
toour farmers who are (as yet) ignorant 
of the profits and benefits derived from 
this branch of farming. I think that 
the different granges throughout the 
country ean take up this at once, and 
discuss the best method of raising, sav- 
ing and threshing clover seed. 

1st. Now, what time in the year is 
the best to sow elover seed ? 

2d. What kind of seed is best to sow, 
the small or large clover ? 

3d. How many bushels do you con- 
sider an average crop per acre? 

4th. At what stage of the clover 
should the first crop be cut? 

5th. At what stage of the clover 
should the second crop be cut ? 

Please answer the above for the bene- 
fit of the farming public. 

Anna, Il. E. C. RoG@GIns, 





Se 
Immigrauts to Missouri 

Cot. Cotman: Inan article headed 
“Immigration to Missouri,” in the Ru- 
RAL Wor.Lp, Mr. Jacob Funck, of 
Fairfield, Iowa, states as a fact that 
Missourians are opposed to immigra- 
tion from northern States, &c., and that 
such immigrants would be mistreated 
if they should settle in. Missouri. Now, 
I must say the gentleman has drawn 
upon his own imagination for such 
statements. It is true, the majority of 
our older residents are southern born, 
but a great many are, also, of northern 
descent, and foreigners, and if any of 
these latter have had any reason for 
complaints of being prosecuted, either 
socially or politically, I have failed to 
observe it, though I-am an old resident 
here, and not from the south. If the 
gentleman wishes to inform himself in 
this matter, I can refer him to a former 
resident of his own town, Fairfield, and 
perhaps a personal acquaintance; now, 
and for five or six years past, a resident 
of Missouri, and politically a republi-. 
can, wqo has been surrounded here by 
democrats almost entirely for several 
years. I refer to Captain J. M. Woods, 
now residing at O’Fallon St. Co., Mo., 
formerly or Osage Co. 

During the excitement of a heated 
political campaign, there is frequently 
engendered a feeling of bitterness, par- 
ticularly among the more ignorant 
classes of people. Will the good gen- 
tleman say such is not the case in his 
own State? My experience, during a 
short residence there, assures me that 
such is the case. ; 

As to northern people not being al- 
lowed to speak and vote as to them 
seems best; to make such a statement: 
issheer nonsense. 

Is the gentleman aware that we of 
Missouri are nearer equally divided po- 
litically than the people of his own 





ment, and the gas will explode. 


State, and that a number of cgunties 


rmouldy and tough clover, and the lower| 


“Eighty | are so closely divided that parties are 


nearly eyval, and in quite a number 
the republicans have considerable ma- 
jority? But enough of this; I would) 
advise persons desiring to come to Mis-| 
souri to inform themselves either 
through personal friends residing here 
or by making us a preliminary visit 
and then judge for themselves. 

I am sorry that such feelings, as 
evinced by Mr. Funck, still exisit out- 
side this State, but there is no use in 
arguing to convince them of their error, 
when they will not try to learn the 
facts. JOHN H. DIERICKS. 

- Osage Co., Mo. 


ee 
An Experiment for Agricultural Col- 
leges. 

Cot. Cotman: In order to settle the 
question authoritatively, and as soon as pos- 
sible, “What is the length of the life of a po- 
tato ?” 


I will donate to all agricultural colleges 
triplicates of my seedling potato, Triumph, 
subject to the following experiments and 
conditions : 

1st Experiment.—One whole potato to be 
planted in good, rich, common soil of the lo- 
cality, to receive ordinary field cultivation 
during the first year; not to be dug, but 
to be left where they grew over winter; in 
the north covered with a sufficiency of straw 
or litter to keep out the frost; in the south, 
no covering will be necessary; in the 
spring the litter to be removed to surface of 
the ground, but no cultivation given, and so 
continue from year to year as long as they 
live, the point being to ascertain how long 
they will live and contend with the weeds of 
the locality. 

2d Experiment.—One whole potato to be 
planted, as in preceding experiment, in every 
particular till following spring, then the 
weeds to be removed by hand pulling, no cul- 
tivation given, and so continued as long as 
they live ; the point being to ascertain how 
long they will live with undisturbed possess- 
ion of the ground. In this experiment, if 
they get crowded in a year or two, a portion 
may be removed to give room to grow. 

ingle or more eyes,.& : 
ty, and given fair conrmon 

saved and treated in the ordinary manner of 

the locality. 

4th Condition.—That a report be sent 
each year for publication to Colman’s 
Rurat Wokr.p, St. Louis, of the actual re- 
sults at regular digging time. 

This offer is open to all agricultural col- 
leges in America, Europe or other countries, 
until one bushel is exhausted. There is only 
one and a half bushels in existence, except 
the product of one potato presented to our 
college in the fall of 1879., 

The following is a condensed history. It 
will be found more fully in back numbers of 
Colman’s Rurat Wortp: : 

Triumph is a seedling of 1879 that pro- 
duced nine pounds perfect potatoes, 50 in 
number, 56 in all, 6 being less than marbles 
and were destroyed. It also produced per- 
fect seed balls that vegetated in 1880.* I be- 
lieve every seed giew, andI got 109 plants. 
The other was White Neshannock, planted 
in the spring of 1877; did not bear seed balls; 
was left in the ground, where it grew during 
the winter of 1877-78, without protection; in 
1878, was hoed two or three times, produced 
seed balls, which produced the Triumph. 

They will keep good until the middle of 
May, so that there is plenty of time for re- 
sponses from Europe. They will be mailed 
on receipt of response. M. MoSenste. 

Centreville, Reynolds Co., Mo., Jan. 29. 

P.S§. The importance of this, if faithful- 
ly carried out, cannot be over-estimated in 

ega:d to the food supply, of millions. Al- 
though the writer was but a boy during the 
patato famine of 1847, he believed then as 
now, that that sacrifice of wealth, health and 
life was due to the forgetfulneess or lack of 
knowledge of this one fact. The advantages 
are, Ist, an authentic date of germination ; 
2d, a perfect plant; 3d, wide observation ; 
4th, no red tape. M. Mok. 

————— 9-0 
Correspondence. 


Cox. Couman: The clock you sent me as 
a premium was received in December last in 
good order, was immediately set to running, 
and has kept correct time up to date. ~ 
Gillespie, Ills., Feb. 23d. Wma. Homme. 


The clock and scales came all right. Mrs. 
C. and all who have seen them pronounce 
them treasures for any house-keeper. I 
would like to have a few more papers for dis- 
tribution if you can spare them. Dol geta 
chance in your drawing for each subscriber 
I send, or does each subscriber get the 
chance ? I have been under the impression 
I was the one who gotit. Yours, &. - 
Hall Co., Mo. T. N.C. 
Repiy.—Glad to know you like the pre- 
miums, Each subscriber has one chance in 
the premium drawing, not the agent sending 
others’ names. Of course the agent, if a 
subscriber, has one chance. 


Con. Couman: Please make inqtiry 
through your valuable paper, the Rurau 
Worup, of your many readers, who has a 
draft. stallion of the Norman Percheron 
stock to let eut on shares? None but the 
best wanted. Weight not less than fourteen 
hundred pounds. Any person haying such a 
horse, please address Marx L. Brown. 
New Hartford, Pike Co., Mo. 


Cor. Corman: Will some reader of the 
Ruray Wortp please answer the following 





questions: ist, Will spring rye do well in 
this latitude? If so, how eatly can it be 
sown for a hog pasture? 2d, What kind of | 
peas do farmers plant for a full.crop? Is it 
the common black-eyed pea? Can I plant 
them early and feed them off in time to raise 
another crop the same season ? w. 


, 









ul Ne at ine 


Cou. Couman: Can you or some of your 
subscribers tell me where I can get a ‘ setter 
pup,” without paying stch high prices as the 
kennels exact; also, a brace of fox-hound 
puppies ? Please answer, and confer a fa- 
vor upon a subscriber. OC. A, GALLAGHER. 


Cox. Cotman: The southern part of How- 
ell Co., Mo., is a good location for sheep 
farms ; plenty of water, several thousands 
acres of government land, cheap farms, an 
everlasting range for miles. The land nev- 
er can be settled for any other purpose than 
range. C. T. Lupwia, M. D. 


Con. Couman: The premium clock re- 
ceived. We are much pleased with its ap- 
pearance. It has commencod business ap- 
parently in earnest. I have a little boy, six 
years old, who named himself after you at 
the age of three years. He takes a great in- 
terest in you. Your paper and the clock are 
his. When.I come home from the office he 
meets me and takes your paper from among 
the rest, looks at the pictures, reads what he 
can and carefully puts it away. 

Monroe Co., Mo. W.N. Exxiortr. 


Cot. Comman: You will pardon me for 
not acknowledging the receipt of the pre- 
mium scales, which came promptly to hand. 
They are not only nice and handy, but cor- 
rect, and are worth all they cost me. In my 
opinion they would be useful in any family. 

Pike Co., Mo. J. T. Matson. 


Drar Sm: What is the best way and 
time to exterminate sumac, black locust and 
osage ? An answer through your col- 
umuns would oblige yours, &., 

Cuas. W. Marston. 

Eprror Rurat Wortp: Can any of your 
readers reccommend a work or works, or 
can they give me any information in re- 
gard to the castration of colts or spaying 


of swine ? Gero. P. Paumer. 
Vermillionville, Ils. 
Cou. Couman: I have been reading your 


valuable paper for the past year, my brother 
—the late R. M. Ourtis—being a subscriber, 
It is so well adapted to my business that I 
can hardly get along without it. Would it 
be too much trouble for you, atsome future 
time, to tell me through your valuable paper, 
to builda house to keep sweet potatoes 
_wint y. Should be 
up and during ? Yours, 
Montrose, Lve Co., lowa. C. H. Curtis. 


Cot. Couman: Will some of the readers 
of the Rurat Wortp tell me what they 
know of the draft horse known as the Suf- 
fok Punch? We have been breeding t> ore 
and would like to know some of its charac- 
teristics. A READER. 

Jacksonville, Missouri. 

Bremarxs.—-Please describe the Suffolk 


Punch horse you have been breeding to. 
Who bred him ? 

Cou. Couman!: F. L. Bixler, formerly of 
St. Louis, and I are thinking of engaging in 
the sheep business. Mr. B. has at present 
150 head. We have 320 acres of land, about 
200 of whichis good tillable ground. Our 
nearest neighbor would be 6 miles distant. 
we have as good a range as there isin south- 
ern Missouri, and an abundance of good pure 
water. What we want to know of you is, do 
you think we could get sheep on the shares ? 
If we thought we could wé would go to 
work and put up shelter and make other nec- 
essary preparations. We have about 20 acres 
of land that will do for millet. We can put up 
all the wild hay we want. We have about 40 
acres of new ground that we could get ready for 
corn. We have a good team, wagon, harness 
and everything needed in that line. We are 
not able to make the preparations and stock 
the ranch. We feel satisfied we can do well 
if we can get the sheep. Preferring to risk 
your judgment to that of any one else, we 
concluded to consult you. Please tell us 
what you think about jt, and if you know 
any person who would be likely to furnish ag 
desired give us the address and we will corre-, 
respond with him. J. J. Kintz 

Van Buren, Carter Co., Mo. 

P.S. Mr. Bixler has had considéeratls ex- 
perience in the business. J.J. K. 

Remarss.—We do not know of any one 
having sheep to let. If any one has he can 
address you. Get what native sheep you can 


in your section and procure thoroughbred 
bucks, and improve yéar flock in that way. 


Cou. Cotman: No intellgent farmer, after a 
careful perusal of the Rurat Worx», can af- 
ford to do without it, from the fact it is the 
cheapest, most able and best agricultural 
journal that is published for the great west 
and south. The price being so low, it is 
within the reach-of all. Its pages have al-~ 
ways been filled with the latest and choicest 
matter for the toiling farmer. It also gives 
one grand feature that no other journal of ita 
class has ever given, i.e, the sorgo depart- 
ment, which interest alone is of incalcula- 
ble value to all farmers, as the sorgo interest 
will, at no distant day, grow imto very 
large proportions, from the fact that the. 
sorgo sweet is very much cheaper, and is 
now the only safe sweet the people ean use, 
as all other sweet is adulterated in such a 
manner it is not safe to use it in our fami- 
lies. A friend of mine stated to me a few 
days ago that he had brought into his family 
a short time ago, a sample of one of the best 
brands of sirup,and when some of the si- 
rup had dropped on the children’s clothing, 
while they were eating, in a few days the si- 
rup had eaten holes in the garments. Now, 
if fine brands of sirup will eat holes in our 
clothing, what will it do for our stomacks ? 
Comment is unnecessary. Our section, like 
all other localities, has had its share of the 
cold weather, the mercury having registered 
at my place as low as 9 degrees below zero 
one morning, otherwise clear and without 





snow. The farmers are delivering a large 

amount of corn and fat hogs on the market 

here, at fair prices, and stock of all kindg 

seem to be doing well. W. H. ANDERSON. 
Cloud Co., Kas, Deo. 15th, 1880, 
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[The Ruras World welcomes to the Grange 

— fr M ys 

all parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

members of aecoten Brief notes of what 

6s going on in the order, or any mnaniere pa 
ning to it will be cheerfully published.) 


Sculptors and Influence. 
The following essay was read by Miss 
Fannie Hall, of Union Grange, at a 
meeting of Hillsdale County Pomona 


Grange: 

Bip yp in life are, as we stand with 
our souls uncarved before us, waiting 
the hour when, at God’s command, our 
life-dream passes o’er us. If we carve 
the dream on the yielding stone, with 
many a sharp incision, its heavenly 
beauty shall be our own, our lives the 
heavenly vision.” 

Beautiful and grand were the thoughts 
in the hearts of those noble-minded 
men, who laid the foundation, reared 
the symmetrical superstructure of the 
grange, that the foundation should be so 

eep, so strong and abiding, that its,in- 
fluence should extend as far as the roll- 
ing prairies of our own fair land; dee 
as the countless waves that ruffle o 
ocean’s hosom; high as the heavens that 
hold the rolling spheres, and lasting as 
the cycles of the endless years. With 
advanced ideas of universal brother- 
hood and true manhood, they left super- 
stition far in the vales below, clim 
the ae and placed woman there— 
an equal. 

Those men carved for themselves an 
enduring monument, transcribed their 
names in letters of gold, and wrote them 
along the walls of your halls, with sharp 
and deep incisions. They tore away 
the barriers that so long debarred her 
from occupying a position of honor or 
trust, and welcomed her coming as she, 
hopefully, sought admission at the 
gates. There she beholds: no avenging 
angel, with flaming sword, guarding the 
entrance; but softly, at her gentle 
touch, as by the hand of magic, the 
gates unclosed. The open portal passed, 
with wondering eyes‘she reads the 
beautiful legend of “Welcome. And, as 
her mind —? down the centuries of 
the past, along the dim, silent aisles and 
corridors of Time, she reflects that in 
no other organization has she been al- 
lowed the power to wield an influence. | 
Trembling upon her lips came the ques- 
tion: “What good can I accomplish— 
how make my presence a necessity and 
acceptable ?” any similar thoughts 
are crowding her heart, for she possess- 
es asoul and is endowed with capaci- 
ties of mind and feeling that, could 
-they be guided and trained in the right 
direction, would be second to none. 

As the law of progress is a universal 
law, urging man to superior manhood, 
its effect upon the mind of woman is 
’ the same, urging her to purer, higher 
womanhood; and her influence in the 
grange should be refined, tender, pure 
and true. It should be her highest aim 
to exert upon the minds of brothers and 
sisters an influence that should blend in 
sear ge harmony with those immortal 

ead who live again in minds made bet- 
ter geod lives. Live in pulses stir- 
red generosity, in deeds of daring 
rectitude, in scorn for miserable aims 
that end in self. This is the life to live, 
that martyred men have made glorious 
for us who strive to follow in thet 
wake. f ‘ y 

That woman asserts an influence is 
often denied with scorn and derision, of 
its effects are likened to morning mist, 
or the wind-waften thistle-down. But 
this theory is somewhat at fault. Per- 
mit me to cite an instance of the en- 
during nature of woman’s influence. 
Centuries ago, upon the plains of Beth- 
eny, came a woman, bearing in her 
hands a box of precious ointment. 
Kneeling at the feet of the Redeemer 
of man, she performed her office of 
love, and He, who spoke as never man 
= before, declared that -her fame 
should extend through all the earth, to 
every clime and people, it should be a 
monument to ‘her memory. Century 
after century has — away, kings 
with their scepters. have mouldered in 
dust; empires and republics have 
flourished, with all their pride and pow- 
er, and are naught; but the act of the 
woman of Bethany reverts to an in- 
fluence which shall be felt down to the 
end of time. The beautiful legend’ is 
as impressive as of old, and the per- 
fume is as rich and fresh as that of a 
spring rose in the morning hour. 

Allow me to recall another instance 
of woman’s influence—that-of the no- 
ble-minded and heroic Florenee Night- 
ingale. So pure and good washer in- 
fluence upon those stern men of battle 
that it is said they were wont fo kiss 
her shadow as it passed upon the wall 
beside their cots,and when they felt 
the icy hand of Death stiffening their 
limbs, and their pulses becoming faint- 
er and fainter, her name was last on 
their lips. 

Who would wish for a monument 
more —", Though none of us ma 
ever obtain so shining a record, still 
each may exert an influence in the 

ange, if we “do the duty nearest us,” 
hough it may appear ever so humble 
and trifling. The lighting of the fire, 
the polishing and trimming of the 
lamps, will not be forgotten, and its 
light and beauty may lend an attrac- 
tion to the place, guiding some wander- 
er in. : 

Sculpters and moulders are we all, 
each working with mallet and chisel. 
If, insome hasty and unguarded mo- 
ment, the incision is made too sharp 
and deep, we have marred the beauty of 
the monument, and our work will be 
rejected, or it will require many hours 
of labor of loving hands to efiace the 
effects of these thoughtless strokes. 
How necessary, then, that we work 
with careful movements. Brothers 
and sisters, remember that you are 
sculpturing the monument of the 
gran e, that your work is not for a day, 

ut for all time. Centuries may come, 
look upon, and perhaps criticise your 
work. If you have worked in the per- 
ishing sand-stone, wherein are man 
flaws and imperfections, then when the 
chisel falls from your nerveless hand 
and you pass away, your work will 
crumble to dust, and like yourself be 
iy te But if you have wrought 
in the imperishable granite rock, the 
monument shall glow with all the in- 
spiration of mind and genius. Time 

li have no effect upon its eternal 
completeness, and around the brow of 
living light, where hope and inspira- 
tion are strangely blended, shall an- 
gels come to twine their choicest im- 
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mortelles. 


Grange Progress. 

Appropriate to the late meeting of 
the National Grange in Washington, 
the Grange Bulletin mentions the 
changes which have occurred since the 
National Grange met in Washington 
before. After swinging around the cir- 
cle and holding meetings in seven dif- 
ferent States, in as many years, and at 


all points of the compass, it once more 
gathers at the home place—the place of 
its birth. The last session held at 
Washington (or rather at Georgetown, 
a suburb and really a part of the city) 
was in January, 1878, eight years ago. 
Then the order was weak; now it is 
strong. Then it was an-experiment, a 
beautiful theory, an almost untried plan, 
its best friends.hopeful, but sometimes 
doubting its permanency; now it is an 
undisputed success and acknowledged 
as a permanent institution of the coun- 
try. Thenit was before the battle; now 
it is after victories gained. Then our 
ranks were just being recruited, and 
were unused to the stern duties and 
trials of war; now it is an army of vet- 
erans purified and tried by fire. Then it 
numbered hardly 1,000 subordinate 
granges ; now it has as many in a single 
State. Thenit covered but a portion of 
our country; now it overspreads the en- 
tire Union, and has extended beyond 
our borders. Then it had all the trials 
and troubles, diseases and dangers of 
childhood before it; now it is a lusty 
youth approaching manhood’s estate 
and years of discretion, with its trials 
past, its dangers surmounted, ready to 
grapple the great industrial questions of 
the age; then the child was sneered and 
seoffed at by monopolies and giant cor- 

rations, whose hand was omy bein 

elt in oppressing the ag e; then i 
found enemies even in the house of its 
friends, farmers themselves being 
among its most bitter opponents. Now, 
the young giant, strong in his added 
years, bold because of the justness of 
is cause, and stripped of all entangle- 
ments and hindrances, commands the 
respect of those who jeered and is re- 
ceiving the most hearty —_—— of 
many of his earlier foes. Then the few 
lain but honest farmers, with a small 
ollowing, gathered quietly, performed 
their work, did it well, and returned 
again to their homes unnoticed and un- 
recognized by the government, its con- 
omy or any of its departments; now 
hey gather as representatives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of earnest men and 
women, already recognized 4 bee high- 
est executive of our country, by some of 
its departments after having gained 
even the ear and heed of Congress it- 
self. Now they go forward cheered by 
past successes, firm in the right, de- 
manding full and complete recognition, 
with justice as their watchword, asking 
nothing more, determined to accept no- 
thing less. 

Yes, the seed that then was only be- 
ing scattered, has sprung into full life 
and is deeply rooted in the affections of 
the people. The ground that then was 
onl enone. | cultivated, is now yieldin 
its harvest in 10,000 me genie: an 
in the brighter homes all over our land. 

Different leaders gather now at this 
the head and front of our cause, but 
none the less faithful than those of old, 
some of whom have passed to the Great 
Grange above. Tried on the many and 
different fields of our order, they have 
come up some of them from the ranks 
to take a foremost place. Different 
hands are at the helm, but we doubt not 
thatafter their work is done it can be 
said of them also: “They aré noted for 
their fidelity.” 

Yes, under far brighter auspices does 
this season open at the capital of our 
country, than did that other in 73. 
Guided by the lessons of the past, every 
danger and difficulty that has been over- 
come being made plain by the light of 
experience. With a better conception 
than ever of the great mission ot our 
order, we feel sure that this session will 
result in great good, and that the ad- 
vance and progress made will be equal, 
if not greater, than that which followed 
the season of 1873. 


Consolidated Capital. 

The Chicago Tribune says: The pow- 
er of these combinations over the gov- 
ernment is shown by the fact that the 
railroad managers are omy both 
houses of Congress, especially the Sen- 
ate, with their retained and pensioned 
attorneys. They bid defiance to the 
country, They are in possession and 
control all the highways of trade. They 
are practicing extortion in every direc- 
tion. All they need is to defeat all leg- 
islation. The so-called representatives 
of the people are paralyzed at Washing- 
ton... Men who valiantly fight over 
the battles of che Revolution and the 
last war, stand mute in their places 
when it is proposed to assert the power 
of the government to control and regu- 
late the commerce of the country and to 
— the interests of the people. Jeff 

avis, backed by the armies of twelve 
States in declaring rebellion, was never 
so formidable an enemy to the liberties 
of the people, the integrity of the Union, 
or the material welfare of the country, 
as are the men who own this telegraph 
and railroad combination and consoli- 
dation. 

The country, at an immense cost, 
emancipated the African slaves, but the 
slavery in which these few men in Wall 
street hold the Congress of the United 
States is more disgraceful and humili- 
ating than even that of the African 
race. Senators are no longer elected by 
the States; they owe their a romgoneng 
to the railroad magnates. ey are se- 
lected as attorneys of corporate monopo- 
lies. So with representatives; before 
the threats of railroad opposition, or 
under the assurance of railroad support, 
or eveit under the influence of more di- 
rect arguments, these representatives, 
day after day, refuse even to let a vote 
be taken on the very harmless bill so 
long presented and urged by Mr. Reagan. 
Is it any surprise that such an infamous 
transaction as this telegraph consolida- 
tion, ‘or the cee maturing consolida- 
tion of the railroads, can be brazenly per- 
petrated when a cowardly, if not cor- 
rupt, Congress protects these monopo- 

t the interference of national 
law and national justice? 








The Ohio State Grange Agency is no 
more. It has been abandoned in favor 
of the Cincinnati Supply House, and 
all appearances even of entangling 
alliances are thus removed. Orders 
from Patrons sent to the agency will 
henceforth be turned over tothe Supply 
House, which is owned and operated b 
a joint stock company, and whic 
whether it succeeds or falls, cannot in- 
volve the grange as an organization, 
but only the meimbers of the company. 


‘|when without it he might sig 


‘saw in his dream. Ofttimes, a single 





In Memoriam. 

At the last meeting of Lawrence Co. 
Grange the following resoultions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, We recognize God as the su- 
preme ruler of the universe, in whose hands 
He holdeth the destiny of the human fami- 
ly; and 

Whereas, We, as Patrons of Husbandry, 
profess and proclaim our faith in God, that 
He dealeth justice.upon His people ; and, 

Whereas, He has again exemplified His 
power in calling frem among us our beloved 
and worthy mester, James W. Patton, who 
died at his residence on Monday morning, 
Jan. 31st, 1881 ; 

Resolved, Therefore, we, the brothers and 
sisters of Lawrence County Grange, i 
that, in losing our worthy master and broth- 
er, we have lost a true brother, Patron, 
a Christian gentleman and citizen. 

Resolved 2d, That we knew our brother to 
be a good and faithful husband and a loving, 
kind father. 

Resolved 3d, That we, the members of the 
Lawrence County Grange, do hereby extend 
to the bereaved family of our late brother, 
our heartfelt sympathies. 

Resolved 4th, That the usual badge of 
mourning be worn for thirty days. 

Resolved 5th, That we send a copy of 
these resolutions to his family, and Colman’s 
Rourat Wort, of St. Louis, and the Empire 
and Record, of Pierce City, and engross 
them in the proceedings of our meeting. 

T. B. Turk 
Wma. Coonran 
Danret Hunt 


Resolutions of respect adopted by Har- 
mony Grange, Ills., No. 1558, P. of H.: 


Whereas, It has pleased God, in His infi 
nite wisdom, to remove from our midst 
Brother J. H. Vannier, who departed this 
life January 28th, 1881, 

Resolved, That, while we bow in submis- 
sion to the will of our Divine Master above, 
who doeth all things well, and whose ways 
are past finding out, we deplore the loss of a 
zealous and faithful member,of our frater- 
nal band, 

Resolved, That our departed brother, by 
an honest and virtuous life, won the esteem 
of all who knew him, and left behind a 
stainless record and the loving remembrance 
of a host of friends. 

Resolved, That Harmony Grange has lost 
in him an active and useful member, his 
wife aloving companion, his children a kind 
an affectionate father, and the community ind 
which he lived a most worthy and esteemed 
citizen. 

Resolved, That while we mourn the loss 
of one cut down in his 58th year of life, 
yet we mourn not without hope, for, by his 
Christian character, he left the assurance 
that he went to join that innumerable throng 
around the throne of bliss. 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt 
sympathies to the bereaved family in 
their affliction, and, as a token of our respect 
for our departed brother, that our charter be 
draped in mourning for thirty days, and that 
these resolutions be spread upon the min- 
utes of Harmony Grange, and be published 
the family of the deceased be furnished a 
copy. 


Com. 


Joun D, Brunow ) 
JoHN KNEOPPEL Committee. 
Detriok VoRTMAN j 


Conversational Talent. 

If our.readers would try to acquire the tal- 
ent to which Prof. Hart alludes in the follow- 
ing, they would bless koth themselves and 
others: : 

A telent for conversation hasan extraordi- 
nary value for the common, every-day uses of 
life. Let any one who has this gift enter in 
a social circle anywhere. 

How every one’s face brightens at his en- 
trance! How soon he sets all the little wheels 
in motion, encouraging the timid, calling out 
unostentatiously the resources of the reserved 
and shy, subsidizing the facile, and making 
everybody glad and happy! 

To converse well is not to engross the con- 
versation. It is not to do all the talking. It 
is not necessary to talk with very great bril- 
liancy, A man may talk with such surpassing 
power and splendor as to awe the rest of the 
company into silence, or to excite their envy, 
and so produce a chill where his aim should 
be to produce warmth and sunshine. 

He should seek the art of making others 
feel quite at home with him, so that, no mat- 
ter how great may be his attainments or 
reputation, or how small may be theirs, they 
find it insensibly just as natural and pleasant 
talking to him as hearing him talk. 

The talent for conversation, indeed, more 
almost than anything else in life, requires 
fact and discretion. Itrequires one to have 
more varied knowledge, and to have it at in- 
stant and absolute disposal, so that he can use 
just as much or just as little as the occasion 
deman ds. 

It requirs the ability to pass instantly and 
with ease from the playful to the serious, 
from books to men, from the mere phrase of 
courtesy to the expressiuns of sentiment and 
prssion. 

Grange lectures are of value to the 
members so far as they contain infor- 
mation and sound reasoning in accord- 
ance with our ns sartogg principles, and 
are made applicable to our wants and 
surroundings, and can be made availa- 
ble to our necessities, so that they can 
be utilized to our advantage in our own 
elevation, and for the protection of our 
interests and the building up of our or- 

anization. Fine spun theories, at- 

empts at eloquence, stories, jests and 
anecdotes may do well to amuse, and be 
uite proper in: a sleepy audience. 
hey are not proper food to educate and 
elevate. A grange lecture should be 
composed of good, sound, practical 
sense, dealing with facts and figures, as 
they truly exist, presented as living re- 
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GENERAL 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


DEPARTMENT. 


A.J.CHILD, - - = - - AGENT. 


The Mishawaka Farm Wagon. 


We have the sole agency for the above cele- 
brated farm wagon. It is made from thoroughly 
seasoned Indiana timber, elaborately ironed and 
painted, and warranted for durability and easy 
runuing qualities. We de not hesitate in saying 
that It is fully equal to, if not the very best wag- 
on in use. We offer this wagon, either wide or 
narrow track, with double bed, patent brakeand 
spring seat, at the following prices, delivered 
on the cars in St. Leuis, Mo.: 


2%-inch Thimble Skein, complete..........:.856 
8-inch a4 ving oe “Gdebanaatbad 60 
8X-inch ‘* “5 saa 62 
83-inch ‘* ‘6 | ~ stusmatiieas 64 


Send for card giving fall description. 


FARMERS, 


If you expect the coming sea- 


son to buy any 
Plows, Cultivators, Stalk Cut- 
ters, Reapers and Mowers, 
Hay Rakes, Grain’ Drills, Corn 
Planters, Cane Mills, Cider 


Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn and 


Cob Mills, Wagons, or any 
other Farm Implements, 
Send to this agency for cata- 
logue and prices before pur- 


chasing e)sewhere. 


PLOW HARNESS. 


A great many-farmers are averse to 
using their good wagon harness to 
Bjow, cultivate or harrow ground 
with. To meet the demand which 
mes to us every spring for plow har 
‘ness we have made arrangements for 

e same to be put up as described be- 
low. This is intended for plows, &., 
only, and not for wagon harness, but, 
by the addition of breast-straps and 
belly-bands, could be used with wag- 

6, and we have seen many a worse 

ne, The harnes will consist of: 

Two 7-8 inch stage bridles. 

One pair lines, 15 feet by 3 4 inch. 

Two duck collars. 

Two pair 2 loop hook hames, 

Two pair 6 1-2 feet chains. 

Two 8-inch leather back-bands with 
hooks. 

Buckle Hame straps. 

They will be furnisded for the sum 
of $8.50. 

‘If wanted with cotton back- bands, 
$8.00. 

If wanted with leather collars and 
leather back-bands, $9.75. 


A.J. CHILD, 


“209 Market Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SAW MILLS 


All sizes, from the Povy, suitable for the or- 
diniary threshing engine, to the heavy Mammoth 
for the pineries, Improved riction feed. dis- 
ing with idler pulley. Head vlocks accu- 
rate and quick movement. Send Jor circular. 


BAYLIES, VAUGHAN & C0,, 


RICHMOND, IND. 








alities,so as to have them understood 
and impressed upon the mind. In these 
lectures the effect will not, cannot die 
with the close gf meetings, but will 
live to supply thoughts for reflection’ 
that will lead to good results. 





An agricultural paper is as essential 
to a farmer, says the Rural Home, 
as a head-light is to a locomotive. 
There are times when safe speed is 
made without it; but in the uncertain 
darkness, its steady light thrown far 
ahead, atveals obstructions and pre- 
vents many a wreck. To the farmer, 
the light of other peoples’ experience is 
of untold value, making the way clear, 
over 
sickly looking crops and wonder 
whether it were better to put manure 
or a mortgage on his land. When I 
hear a man say “I can’t afford to take a 
papers: i keow the boundary lines of 

is fields are marked by tumble-down 
fences; that his barns and sheds havea 
shaky, shivery look; and that his cattle 
resemble the lean kine which Joseph 


suggestion or recipe is worth to him 
the price of his paper. 








T 
we 
farmers’ 
h if. 
BUDuELL MANUFACTURING 
5-14 


STOVE PIPE SHELF 
AND UTENSIL STAND. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
most convenient article ever offered 
to housekeepers. Agents meet with 
greater success than ever. One agent 
~~ oh ae 192 | e-4 days, another 3 
n ays, another in ay. xing an 
¢ Free to A ts. Bend for erenions to 
nearest address. J. E. SHEPARD & 
Cincinnati, O., or St. Louts, Mo. 


4-24-lolam 
Canvassers make from $25 to $50 per week sell 


ing goods for E.G Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay 
3t., New York. on pag catalogue and terms 





s Gouth Bend, Ind. 


am 











New Style Ch 
5() Grows Gr Rp co.. Nonnvord, ct: 106 


A ee chromo, gilt & colored ecroll cards ever 
sold, only 106. Agts. samples 0c. G A. 
Spring. Northiord, Ct. - 








| black; will be fully s 


LIVE STOCK. 


Vv. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike county, 

Mo., breeds and bas for sale pure an 

high-brea Percheron stallions and mares by im- 

rted Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 

tters, pure J 8, Short-horn cattle and 
Berkshire pigs. 








Send for catalogues. 


\ # H. ALLEN, Breeder of Thoroughbred 
Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 
Bronze turkeys and Light Brahma 

Fallon, St. 





hire hogs 
Swis. Allendale Stock Farm. O 
Charles county, Mo. 


Poland-China Pigs 
A SPECIALTY. 


@. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mo., make 
the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas a specialty 
Has among his breeding stock nothing bu 
strictly first-class animals, registered in Ameri- 
cas P’ C Reeord. Priceslow down. Address 
G. W. WHITESIDE, 
41-tf Greenfield Dade Co.. Mo 


LARGFST AND FINEST 


COLLECTION OF 


CLYDESDALE 
DRAFT HORSES 


Also 








Ever seen on the Amer can Continent. 


HAMBLETONIANS, 


And other strains of Trotting Horses, Holstein 
and Devon Cattle. Catalogues senttree. Addrese 
POWELL BROS., 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 
is in the Rural World. 


51-13 





Say you saw 
’ Weight of two Ohio Improved 
9.806] CHESTER WHITE HOGS. 
. Send for deseription of this famou 
LBs. breed, and fowls. 5-8 
| L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, O. 





Spanish Merino 


SHEEP. 
J. BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Ce., fli 


Only 35 miles from St. Louis, on the CHICA 
GO, ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or tb 
ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & 8ST. LOUU 
railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesal 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 





140 Percheron Horses. 


Imported from France 
SINCE LAST APRIL 





—BY—. 
M. W. DUNHAM, 
Wayne, DuPage County, Illinois, 
Being MORE than the COMBINED 
Importationsof ALL OTHER Import- 
ers ofall kinds of Horsesin the United 
States and Canada during 1880. 


50 ARRIVED DECEMBER 15TH. 
100 page catalogue, 4lillustrations,. 
free on application. j 


NORTH STAR 
SEED FARMS. 


Fifth Arnus! Catalogue, now Ready. 


Free on application Former correspor dente 
will be served vw ithout ae the pro- 
ducts, of these seed f»rms, the moat northern in 
America have established beyond controversy 
the great organic lav that the further) orth see's 
are grown, the ‘arlier their products will ma- 


— 





ure. 

Our St. Paul Tomato, Early Minnesota Sweet 
Corn, hed River of the North and Squaw Corn, 
Pure Sc. tch Fyfe Wheat (seed stock), (arrots, 
Beets, Onions, Minnesota Amber Sugar Uane, 
and nearly everything in the Vegetable list can- 
not be equaled in America. 


THE SEED GROWER IS TRE LEGITIMATE 
SEED DEALER. 


T. M. METCALF, 





CHEAPESTAND BEST | 
IN THE MARKET. 


CARBOLIC 
SHEEP DIP. 









Kills Lice, 
Ticks and all J 
Parasites that¢€ 
infest Sheep. 
Vastly Superior to 

Tobacco, Sul- 

phur, etc. 


This Dip prevents scratching 
and greatly improves the qual- 





° 
= 
oe 


sufficient to un-' — _— 
dred sheep, so that the cost of dipping is a mere trifle, and 
sheep owners will find that they are amply repaid by the 
improve alth of their flocks. q 
reula’ nt, post-paid, upon application, giving full di-, 
rections for its use; also certificates of prominent sheep- 
growers who have used —— quantities of the Dip, and 
pronounce it the most effective and reliable exterminator of 
scab and other kindred diseases of sheep. 
. MALLINCERODT & C0., St. Louis, Mo. 
Can be had through all Commission Houses and Druggists. 


13-eow-52 St. Louis, Mo. 


Wool Growers 


Can rely upon immunity from oon dis- 
eases in their flocks after usinr of LADD’S TO- 
BACCO shEnr vik, Guaranteed ani mme- 
diate cure for scab anc prevention o1 intection 
by that terror <o flock-masters. uaranteed 
to more .san repay the cost of application by in- 
creased growth of wool, Guaranteed to im- 

rove the texture of the fleece instead of injury to 





Guaranteed to destroy vermin on the anima) 

and prevent a return. Guaranteed to be the 

mort effective, cheap and sate remedy ever of- 

to American wool owers. 0 flock 

master should be without it. Ihsve the most 

undoubted testimoniale corroborative of above 
Send for circular and address orders to 
9-cow! W. M. LADD, 

21 N. Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE TROTTING STALLION, 


Hambletonian May Day 


Will be let on shares this season or will be ex 
changed for other stock or property, as his own 
er is going out ofthe business. He is a blood 
bay, 15 3-4 hands, 9 years old, about 1,050 pounds. 
He was sired by Chester, he by the famous 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, dam y Clifton, who 
was also the dam of the trotting mare, Lucy 
(record 2:18 1-2), making him half-brother to 
Lucy. Their dam, Lady Clifton, was sired by 
Henry May Day, who was sired by the cele- 
brated race-horse, Henry, who was also the sire 
of American Star. This stallion combines as 
much trotting blood as any horse now in Amer- 
iea. For particulars, apply to his owner, 

7-ti WM. T. DICKSON, 
2728 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Trotting Stallions 


Will stand at the stables of the St. Louis Nur- 
sery, on the Olive Street Road, five miles west of 
St. Louis Court House, for the season of 1881, the 
following stallions. 

SETH WARNER, 


oy the famous Ethan Allen, who trotted in dou- 
ble horness and beat Dexter in three straight 
heats in 2:15, 2:16,2:19. Dam the equally famous 
old mare Sontag, by Harris’ Hambletonian, he 
by Bishop’s Hambletonian, son of imported Mes- 
senger. Sontag hauled three hundred pounds to 
wagon and beat Flora Temple in 2:31. Seth 
Warner is a fine specimen of the park horse, be- 
ing over sixteen hands high, and one of the finest 
formed and most stylish trotting stallions in the 
country. Though never regularly trained, he 
has shown better than 2;30, and is a remarkably 
level-headed, easy-gaited trotter. 


MONITOR, 


by Merchant, son of Belmont. Merchant’s dam, 
Lady Mambrino; by Mambrino Chief. Monitor’s 
dam the premium fast-trotting mare Trojana 
also known as Kate, by Trojan. She has areco 
of 2:36, but has shown 2:30. Trojana is full sis- 
ter in blood to Ella Wright, record 2:24%. Tro- 
= was by Jackson’s F ying Cloud, by Vermont 

lack Hawk; Flying Cloud’s dam by Andrew 
Jackson, the founder of the Clay family of trot- 
ting horses; Trojan’s dam the famous old trot- 
ting mare Lady Salisbury, by old Abdallah, the 
sire of Rysdick’s Hambletonian. 
Monitor will be four years old next June; color 
teen hands high, and is 
one of the most promising trotters in the coun- 
try. In less than —_ days after being broken 
he won a match raee for , over C, L. Hunt’s 
Cash Boy, last fall, prespyreen him in a jog. 

Both the above are standard bred trotting 
stallions under the rules of the “‘National Asso- 











ciation of Trotting Horse Breeders,” and both 
are entered in the Register of Standard Bred 
Trotting Horses of that association. 

TERMS for either of the above stallions, only 
34 the season, money payable at time of service. 

ares not aeeag | in foal returned free next 
year. Pasturage $1 per week; stable-kept, $1 50 
er week. Mares returned to and from the city 
ee. For further information address 

JOE KING, 

Care of C. D. Colman, owner, St. Louis, Mo. 


ORG A NS $2 t0 $1000; 2 to 32 stops. Pianos, 
DANIEL NS ep Waste, J ieee 


- JAMES E. WHITE, 
ENGLEWOOD, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 


Breeder of Plymouth Rocks and Houdans. 
Winners of highest honors at Chic 








t, asi the result of the use of other compounds. } 15¢ 


SEED GROWER AND JOBBER, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 5-8 


—___—_—_ ——_»- 


B THESUGARHAND BOOK } 


D VALUABLE TREATISE ON SUGAR 
CANES, (nleding the Minnesota eee Amber) and their 
manufacture into yrUp and Sugar. Although comprised 


1 ass and furnished free to applicants, itis the 
BEST PRACTICAL MANUAL ON SUGAB CANES 


that has yet been published. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co 
necinna’ . 
ufact ‘ Ss Machi: . St Engines 
oe tat Ae Wilk Cock Sagas Deaperater, otc. : 


PURE SUGAR CANE SERD 


The undersigned keeps a supply of Early Am- 
ber and Early Oranve cane ceed, the product of 
different latitud:s; hence adapted to various cli- 
mates. The Orange is especially recommended 
for sugar making and for districts subj: ct to hot 
sun in Joly and August. Ithas received the in- 
dorsement of the Mississippi Valley Cane Grow- 
ers’ Assoeiation at its lxte meeting. 

Prices of seed at St. Louis: Eurly Amber. by 
mail, 3 pounds. $1; by expres< or freight. 
pound, 15c; large lots, 10c. Usual discounts to 
the trade, 

Early Orange, by mail, 23, pounds, $1; by 
express or freigh', per pound 20c; large lots, 





Kansas Orange, for northern culture, prices 
same as Early Orange. 

No orders filled tor less than $61. Remit by 

Caution must in selecting Orange 
seed, as when cleaned, none but an expert can 
detect it frem some other variety, and the desire 
to speculate may induce some to mislead by sell- 
ing other seed as Orange It was for this rea"on 
that ] had placed this seed in reliable hands last 
season fo: cultivation, in order to secure reliably 
pure seed for my trade, 

ISAAC A HEDGES. 

£004 Broadway, St. Louis. 


JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklin avenue. 32-52 


_ |draft money order or registered letter. 











Chicago Screw Pulverizer 

Puts in Crops at Half the Cost of the Plow. 
Over 35,000 Acres put in by them in 1880. 

PAMPHLETS FREE—CUTS AND LETTERS. 


Addres, Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., 


34 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 
5-8 





fowls for sale. 
0, Cleve- | stock at $2 per settin 


I offer for sale a large 
number of Light Brahmas 
Partrid C chins, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, White Leg- 
horns, Aylesbury Ducks, 
& Eggs }ut 43 to 
safely after March lst. Es- 
tab! shed 1871. Circular 
fre. G.W PLEASANTS 
Wright City, Mo. 65tt 











Plymouth Rocks 


egas from choice breeding 
of 138 Address 


Also 








land, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Buf- COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
falo, Boston, Lafayette, Ft. Wayne, Blooming- St. Louis, Mo. 
oe pram n, vad Bedford, fc. Plymout . 
ck € > er setting 0 ; Houdan eggs, ., PRESS 
per setting of {3. Breeding birds for sale at all Do Your Owi ting $3 cards, im 
mes. Send for circular. 7-12 ¢. ( Self-inker $4) Larger larger work. For 
»Id or young. Great money saver, A paying business 
N ; seEtoen ofa iae homey, Crs pe, Se 
FISHI)D G NETS vo the Manufacturers KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Comm 
AND 45-35 





outfit free. 


FISHING TACKLE $65 a week in your own town. Terms and 06 


Trammel, bait and bird nets always on han« 
Send tor price list. 52-t1 


C, & F. CHENOT, 


ortland, Maine. 











No. 34 South Muin sireet, St. Lou, Mo. 


50 varieties French chromo, satin, pear) finished, 
&c., cards, name in gould. 10c, 
Northford, Ct. 


Card Mills, 
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Horticultural, 


—_— 


Edited by George Husmann, Professor of 
Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, Mo. Ail 
communications for this department should 
be addressed to him as above. 














~ Our State Horticultural Society. 
‘So far, we cannot hear definitely of 
any appropriation of funds for the ben- 
efit of this eminently useful institution 
by the General Assembly of our State. 
While the State Board of Agriculture 
is included in the general appropriation 
bill, with an appropriation of $2,500 for 
two years anda salary of $1,200 for its 
secretary, this kindred institution seems 
to be overlooked. Yet the society has, 
with the very small appropriation given 
it the last two years, taken three Wil- 
der medals at Rochester, at the meeting 
of the American Pomological Society— 
one for best collection of fruits by any 
society, one for best collection of grapes 
by any society, and one for best collec- 
tion of pears by same; and again, at the 
exhibition of the Mississippi Valley 
Horticultural Society, it distanced all 
other competitors, and took the sweep- 
stake premium on best collection of 
fruits. It has done as much, if not 
more, by these displays, to draw immi- 
gration into the State, to awaken the 
interest of the public and to show our 
real capabilities, as any other institution 
—and this ona small pittance of $600 
per annum, from which its secretary 
had to be paid and its proceedings and 
transactions printed. 7 
We believe that the present General 
Assembly is composed mostly of well- 
meaning, intelligent men—men who are 
willing to do all they can: for the true 
interests of the State. But we cannot 
expect them tobe fully acquainted with 
all these facts; their attention is en- 
grossed by so many weighty matters, 
that they may overlook even as impor- 
tant a matter as this is. It behooves 
the horticulturists of the State to bring 
it to their notice, and request of them 
to give the society the means to do effi- 
cient work, to keep up those exhibitions 
which have done so much to develop 
and show the horticultural resources of 
the State, and enable us to publish a 
good report. With an pase sum of 
$2,500 for two years, we could do so; 
and we ask our horticultural friends 
throughout the State to do their share, 
each and every one, to bring the matter 
to the knowledge of their representa- 
tives. ‘They could certainly not use the 
money of the State more wisely and 
well than by giving us a liberal appro- 
priation. But the time is short, and as 
the Legislature will very likely adjourn 
on the 16th of next month, we should 
all bestir ourselves at once. Kansas 
gives her horticultural society an appro- 
priation of $5,000 for two years. Is it 
too much to ask half that amount from 
the Legislatureof this State? We need 
this to do efficient work, and should 
have it. 


How to Shorten in Peach Trees. 

In answer to the inquiry in last 
week’s RuRAL, how to shorten peach 
trees, We will say the process is a very 
simple one, and should be followed 
every other year at least. Shorten in 
all the main branches of the tree to one 
half of their length by cutting back 
to a small side branch, or spur, to make 
the new growth. The best implements 
for the purpose are a pair of common 
hand pruning shears, and the imple- 
ment known as the averuncator, an im- 
proved kind of pole pruning shears, on 
which the knife is worked by an iron 
rod and lever handle, which has a hook 
to take hold of the branch and pull it 
against the knife. This implement will 
cut branches aninchin diameter with 
the greatest ease, and the six-foot pole 
will enable the operator to reach any 
limb on the tree. It can. be had in 
nearly all hardware stores. 

Hort. EDITOR. 





2.-—->- -  _____— 
Doings in Saline Co., 
Mo. 


Pror. HusMANN: I take the liberty 
of addressing you in regard to the re- 
Sponse of P. F. Trice, who is acting as 
a fruit agent ender authority of G. W. 

iggins, a nurseryman of your place. I 
presume itis all right with the young 
man, Trice,who is a wide-awake, active 
and effective business man. He is sell- 
ing, ~— other things, a wonderful 
cherry of three different colors and ri- 
pening at three different and very con- 
venient periods. He says it fruits the 
Second year after planting, is of good 
size, &. They grow in clusters much 

he same as some compactly growing 
clusters of grapes. He had your cata- 
logue. I hope you will exctise me for 
writing to an entire stranger, but I 
could not think of any better method of 
assuring myself of the young man's 
honesty, and you will confer a great fa- 
vor, not only on myself, but this whole 
community. He is selling a large 
amount of nursery stock. : 
EDWIN CROCKETT. 
4 P. S.—I forget the name of that won- 
derful cherry, but he says it originated 
in Utah. E. C. 


Tree Peddlers’ 


1 
tah 
Yes, we happen to know these gentry 
very well. There are several brothers 
of them. That wonderful cherry is no 
doubt the Utah Hybrid, of very little 
_ use, except as an ornamental shrub. 
We thought this humbug about ex- 
ploded, but find that sharpers like these 
can always find people they can gull. 
This famous cherry is in reality a plum, 
one of the sand-hill varieties, and no 


all of a piece with the doings of these 
gentry last fall, when they sold Mahaleb 


' take, by the hundred as a valuable, new 


French cherry, at $50 per hundred; and 
peach stocks, just as they come out of 
the row, as choice budded varieties. 
The leader of the gang applied to us for 
the use of the name of the college last 
fall, stating at the same time that he 
could dispose of any surplus stock that 
we might have, as he did not care what 
he sold to his customers. Of course, we 
declined to employ him. They are true 
and genuine tree peddlers of the worst 
stamp, and we pity the community up- 
on which they make a descent. Anyone 
can obtain the Western Catalogue, edit- 
ed by us, from D. M. Ferry, at Rochester, 
but that catalogue does not make us 
responsibe for their doings. We have 
notified the public repeatedly that all 
our agents carry a certificate signed by 
us, and whoever cannot show that cer- 
tificate, is not our agent. 
___ Horr. Eprror. 


What to Plant. 

Pror. HusMANN: My front yard 
slopes gradually from house to road, 
south—a fall of about four feet to the 
130 feet. Ground smooth, and well set 
in blue grass. I think the soil is black, 
sandy loam, underlaid with clay, red and 
white. Twenty-two feet from surface, 
we passed through a thin stratum of 
sand; and at 50 feet through a stratum 
of red sand, ten feet thick. Interspersed 
through the earth is flint and sand 
rock. Wild grape vines grow very large 
on this soil. I have on my place, just 
west of the house, elm, oak, hickory, 
haw and sumac of natural growth. 
What is the price of Tea’s catalpa seed ? 
Also small plants ? R. 

Saline county, Mo. 

In such soil as you describe, you can 
plant always anything, with a- fair 
prospect of success. All the trees men- 
tioned in our essay will-do well there; 
you should use mostly round-topped 
ttrees, such as elm, American linden, 
with a few tulip trees (Liriodendron) 
to relieve, and a few beds of shrubs, 
blooming at different times, with the 
tallest in the centre or back-ground, 
gradually diminishing in size, with a 
border of shrubs of the smallest size, or 
everblooming roses. A thick, close set 
of blue grass is already one great re- 
quisite gained. Do not crowd your 
lawn too much, but give the single speci- 
mens of trees space to develop. Pines, 
retinosporas, red cedar and savin will 
be the best evergreens for a southern 
slope, not forgetting our old friend and 
favorite the yucca (Adam’s needle) ; but 
touch the spruces lightly as they will 
not flourish well on a southern slope. 
Arrange as naturally as possible—re- 
member that nature does not use square 
and rule, and that rounded and curved 
lines are the most beautiful. The price 
of seed of Tea’s captalpais $1 per ounce, 
1-year trees, 15 cents; 2 years, selected, 
4 to 6 feet, 50 cents each. 

Hort. Eprror. 
Shed 30 





—————— © re 

We have just received the entire set 
of catalogues of the Mount Hope Nur- 
series, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N.Y. No.1, descriptive catalogue of 
fruits, 64 pages, with colored plate of 
Waterloo peach. No. 2, descriptive cat- 
alogue of ornamental trees and shrubs, 
with colored plate of Viburnum Phi- 
atum, and a great number of handsome 
illustrations; 126 pages. Catalogue of 
roses, ‘with beautiful colored frontis- 
piece. Catalogue of strawberries and 
wholesale trade list. The catalogues 
are handsome, and what is better, very 
useful, as they give a vast amount of 
information in a very acceptable form. 
They are highly creditable to this firm, 
the largest and one of the oldest in the 
country, and whoever has been over 
their extensive grounds, comprising 
over 600 acres, can easily imagine what 
a fund of horticultural knowledge they 
must contain. Hort. EpITor. 





Early Vegetables. 

Cou. COLMAN: In but few instances 
do the people in the country make hoé- 
beds, on account of the trouble and the 
care of them afterwards. Yet, with 
very little care, every one who hasa 
garden and cares about early cabbages 
and tomatoes, can have them a few 
weeks in advance of out-door culture. 
Nothing is better for the boxes of earth 
than quite fine leaf mold or decayed 
chip earth, with a little well-pulverized, 
old manure, with a fair proportion of 


nm 


and. 

Seeds should not be sown too thick, 
and when the plants are up, give them 
all the sunshine possible in a south win- 
dow, and turn the box every few days, 
to keep the plants from leaving. 

Do not keep the plants too wet, or the 
plants will sometimes damp off. When 
an inch high, put about one-fourth of 
an inch of good soil to them. 


MELON SEEDS. 


Many ot your subscribers have sent to 
me for seeds, and all have had them 
sent until within ten days ago. The 
Missouri river, over which our mail has 
to cross, has been impassable. Some 
may think the seeds are slow in coming, 
but all will be supplied in good time. 
Since at this place I do not recollect 
that so long a time ever occurred that it 
could not be crossed. Last night we 
had the mercury below zero again and 
over a foot of snow on the ground. 

>. MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo., Feb. 17, 1881. 
Ps 


Cot. COLMAN: As our RURAL is dis- 
coursing the fruit question, please let 
me ask your many readers if any one 
has tried the huckleberry in this State, 
and if so. what success have they 
made? They are supped here and sold 
very high. I am told they grow north 
and south of this latitude in the east- 
ern States, and that they bear fruit in 
two or three years after planting. Any 
one having roots for sale, please send 
me a postal, giving prices by mail or 
express. D. G. PARKER. 











Stocks, on which the buds had failed to 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Fruit in Bates County, Mo. 


Hort. Epiror: Jack Frost has 
served us badly this winter, and lovers 
of peaches will have to find them in 
sonie other locality than this next sea- 
son, I havea high location, but I can- 
not find a live ¥e bud, and a great 
many of the old trees are badly , smi 
aged. Young trees are all right. 

Blackberries and raspberries are dam- 
aged, but may make _ of a crop. Ap- 
ples are all right, I think; yét we can- 
not reasonably expect the enormous 
crop of last year to be repeated this 
year. 

Do you know anything of Brice’s 
Early peach? It is said to have origi- 
nated in Kansas, and from a week to 
ten days earlier than Amsden, and 


{ much finer. 


I hope fruit growers will give their 
experience with the different varieties 
of fruit, particularly apples. I com- 
menced to raise an orchard ten years 
ago, with very little experience and no 
knowledge whatever of varieties best 
suited to this climate. But beginners 
now should have no such yrs 5 I 
now have 1,000 apple trees, most y in 
bearing. Ben Davis has been the best 
paying variety, so far. Winesap does 
well, alsoJaneton. Jonathan isa favor- 
ite, but does not keep well; Willow 
Twig does tolerable; 'Tulpehocken ap- 
pears to do well, and the apple is much 
finer than where I was raised. Smith's 
Cider was not put out in my first plant- 
ing, but from the way my young trees 
are doing, I predict for it a high place 
in the list. : 

For fall, Maiden’s Blush and Rambo 
are excellent; and from observation so 
far, I think Fameuse will be a favorite. 
For summer, I class Lowell as the best 
apple that grows. Early Harvest, Red 
June and Duchess of Oldenburg have 
done well. 

Please stir up the fruit men, and let 
us have their experience. When is the 
best time to prune —— trees in this 
climate ? ENRY SPEER. 

Feb. 12, 1881. 

We have not been able to find out 
anything definite about Brice’s Early 
peach. Nearly all the new candidates 
reported to be earlier and better than 
Amsden have not even proved equal to 
it, and we have become very skeptical 
about them. 

Jonathan is only an early winter ap- 
ple, but by picking it in time it can be 
saved much better, and keeps much bet- 
ter. When-an apple is ripe it ought to be 
picked, and that is as soon as it begins 
to drop from thetree. If gathered then 
and marketed early, the Jonathan will 
bring as much money as any, on account 
of its beauty and excellent quality. 
You omit the Huntsman’s Favorite and 
Lawver,two of our best and most profit- 
able apples. If you do not know them, 
yoy should make their acquaintance at 
once, and you will not be disappointed 
if you plant them largely. We do not 
know how wecan “stir up” the fruit 
growers more than we have tried to do. 
Our columns are open to them. We 
welcome them kindly when they send 
us anything, and if they cannot see 
themselves that all are benefited by fre- 
quent interchanges of experience, ‘ét 
would not help the matter if we a 
to preach about it all the time. 

Horr. Eprror, 





Prohibition Our Only Safety. 

Cot. COLMAN: Having given Mr. 
Chas. B. Saunders and Prof. Husmann 
a chance to set forth their opinions con- 
cerning certain propositions now before 
the people’s representatives; and 
Prof. Husmann having on a former oc- 
casion challenged discussion in the 
RuRAL WoRLD on the temperance 
question; and because, if their views 
are correct, viz: that there are only a 
f-e-w temperance fanatics, and a few 
miserable drunkards, and a few Good 
Templars in the State of Missouri, they 
have nothing to fear—will you allow 
me a little space to present as well as I 
may, the temperance side of the ques- 
tion? I will promise to do soin a kind- 
ly spirit and without calling any hard 
names. Let both sides be fairly pre- 
sented, and then let the people make 
choice. What the majority decrees we 
will abide by, and if defeated, try to 
make more votes for our side—and “try, 
try again.” C. W. M. 

Kirkwood Mo., Feb. 25, 1881. 


BY CHAS. W. MURTFELDT. 


When a man takes a “little wine for 
his stomach’s sake;” or a little brandy 
or whiskey in order to raise his spirits 
and keep off “the blues,” or “bad 
thoughts,” as one of my Illinois neigh- 
bors used to say—does he set ont with 
the intentionof becoming a drunkard ? 
Does he not imagine that he can with- 
stand any temptation from that quarter ? 
Or, in the language of the Good Book, 
he says: “Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing?” Is he not tem- 

erate before he becomes intemperate ? 
as not the State a right and is it nota 
duty of those in authority to prohibit a 
business (be it never so productive of 
labor and money to those who carry it 
on) if it is destructive of virtues, good 
morals, natural affection and the pros- 
perity of the people? Is not strong 
drink “a”—or shall I write “the”’—most 
rolific source of all the worst crimes 
cpown to our fallen humanity? I claim 
the affirmative. Does not the record of 
crime in our daily papers prove this 
statement true, beyond a doubt? Is it 
just and right to tax the sober, the in- 
dustrious, the temperate classes for the 
support of courts, poor-houses, insane 
eayfums and prisons, in order thatthe 
brewers, distillers and saloon. keepers 
may grow fat and rich on the hard 
earnings of the laboring man, and that 
which should maintain his family in 
comfort and happiness? Is it humane, 
not to say Christian conduct, to destroy 
not only the body, but the soul of men 
(and, alas! women, too), who by small 
beginnings have formed a habit which 
is stronger than their good resolutions 
or their wills? Can a man do what he 
leases in this blessed country, unless 
* pleases to do right? Is it wise and 
best to make into a body and_soul- 
destroying poison that which a benefi- 
cent Creator intended for nourishing 
food ? 
\ 





Is there any other business be-' 


sides distilling and saloon keeping 
which affords a net profit of 350 per 
cent.? Why are these (saloon keepers) 
most potent preachers of liberty so quick 
to take the alarm when a few—f-e-w— 
temperance fanatics or Good Templars 
shall please to manifest their humanity 
in the best interests of their fellows 
(who have been enslaved by an unnat- 
ural or artificial appetite) in trying to 
make and enforce laws Which will re- 
strain those remorseless makers of and 
dealers in ~~ poison from practicing 
on a long-suffering community ? 

What class of men, think you, will 
seek to make a home in Kansas, Iowa, 
Illinois or Missouri, when each of these 
States has a prohibitory law on her 
statute books, and courts, judges and 
juries that dare enforce the penalties ? 

When Messrs. Chas. B. Saunders and 
Prof. Husmann, and men ewho hold 
their opinions, have answered my ques- 
tions—not en masse, but seriatim; not 
with sarcasm and hard names, but by 
reason, argument and facts—I may be 
able to propound a fewmore. The sub- 
ject is not at all exhausted. 

In conclusion, allow me yet one other 
remark. It is: only when grapes are 
selling at about two cents per pound 
that our wine makers purchase them 
for wine. There is no time, no matter 
how abundant grapes may be, when so 
low arate rules our city markets. If 
there are localities especially favorable 
to the growth of the vine, let our vint- 
ners raise the varieties which are called 
table grapes, viz: Catawba, Delaware, 
some of Rogers’ hybrids, Ricketts’ new 
sorts, Taylor, Herbemont, Elsingburg, 
&e. It will pay better to sell these 
grapes atso much per pound than to 
make them into wine. 

Will Mr. Saunders please tell me who 
he thinks is the “selfish fanatic”—the 
man who for the sake of his fellow will 
forego to partake of that which to him 
might be harmless, or the man who 
makes that which destroys his brother, 
that he may live in ease and become 
rich, though his neighbor or brother fill 
a drunkard’s grave? 


—____—« <> e —____—__ 

How to Multiply Plants Cheaply. 

We donot profess to give the nur- 
seryman’s way of multiplying plants. 
It is simply our own practice, which is 
not patented. .Make the cuttings of 
grape, quince, currant or other plants 
designed for multiplication, about six 
inches long. Cut the butt ends obtuse- 
ly, wedge-shaped, the upper end with 
one diagonal cut. Tie about fifty ina 
bundle; puddle both ends in a mortar 
of clay of the consistence of thick cream 
by dipping in the ends. If cut before 
February, they should be buried in the 
ground until about six weeks before the 
jlant would naturally put out leaves. 

f cut in February when there is no 
frost in the trees, the cuttings may be 
put in boxes about four inches deep and 
about one inch apart each way, after 
being puddled. The puddling prevents 
the evaporation of the juices at the up 
per end and prevents the sap from es- 
caping at the butt end, and favors cal- 
lous and the rapid formation of little 
rootlets. 

About the first of March is early 
enough to box the cuttings in the lati- 
tude of Philadelphia. Thesoilin which 
the cuttings are boxed should be a 
sandy loam, not very rich, and kept 
constantly moist, not wet, and in a 
room at a temperature fully ten degrees 
above frost. One bud only ne be 
above the soil. * About corn planting 
time, when the danger of frost is over, 
set out the plants in thoroughly pre- 
pared ground as free from weeds as 
possible, in suitable rows for cultiva- 
tion, and about eight inches apart in the 
row. Mulch thoroyghly on each side of 
the row a strip six or eight inches wide, 
and further care will be unnecessary 
until the plants grow twelve inches or 
more, when the lower shoots should be 
rubbed, to promote an upright growth. 

Autumn or winter cuttings do better 
than those cut in the spring, yet, if for 
any cause it has been neglected, cut- 
tings may be made at any time in the 
spring before the sap starts, when they 
can be cut and puddled and set in rows 
and mulched with reasonable hopes 
that ninety per cent. will take root and 
grow. One with little means can soon, 
in this way, have all the fruit he de- 
sires. It has long seemed strange to us 


that this matter has been so much neg- |!!! 


lected by farmers when it can be so 
easily attended to.—Ohio Farmer. 





Manuring Orchards. 
Those who own orchards over twelve 


A New England correspondent 
writes: New England is a country of 
trees. Here no sowing of the seed is 
required. Only let the old meadows 
alone and the - will grow of itself 
and pay double the income the lan 
will to pasture, and be of greater value 
to future generations. In the town of 
Epping there is double the number of 
acres of land now covered with pine 
that there were sixty years ago.- The 
fine ay we have produces many mil- 
lions of brick annually; and this year 
there will be 1,000,000 feet of pine tim- 
ber cut from trees that were fifty years 
ago just poking their noses from the 
soil. The labor of cutting only in this 
town gives employment to all least 100 
persons throughout the year. Itisa 
fact that the growing of this pine isa 
good 4 per cent. investment, and in a 
measure costs nothing to produce it. 





The Greatest Discovery of the Age, 


For over #4 years Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Lini- 
ment has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, 
Spa-ms Diarrhea and Dysentery, taken inter- 
nally and Sore Throxt, Pains in the limbs, 
Chronic Rheumatism, Old Sores, Pimples. 
Blotches and Swellings, externally, and not a 
bottle has beev returned, many familiesstating 
that they wou!d not be w thout it even if it was 
$10 a bottle. Sold by druggists at 25c ard 50c 
Depot, 42 Murray street, New York. 

—_————"___074 > oo" 

Sheep bitten by dogs. horses cut on barbed 
wire fence. Use Stewart’s Healing Pow- 
der. 50 26 
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My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and flower 
seed for 1881, rich in engravtngs from photo- 
graphs of the originals, will be sent Free to all 


who apply. My old customers need not write 
tor it I offer one of vhe largest collections of 
vegetable secd ever sent out by any seed h use 
in America, * 
grown onm) five «ed farms. Full directions 
lor cultivation. . ev ch package. Ali seed war- 
ranted to be beth fresh and true to name: so far, 
that shoul’ it prove o:herwi-e, F will refill the 
order giatis. Tne orginal intr ducer of the 
Hubbard squash. Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead 
Cabbagts, Mexican Corn ana scores of other 
vegetables, J invite the patronage of all who are 
anxious to have their eed duectly from the 
grower, fresh, tiue and o1 the very best stra‘n. 
New Vegetables a Specialty. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


THORBURY’S SREDS, 


Our General Catalogue of 


VEGETABLES, 
FLOWER, 
FIELD ard — 
TREE SEEDS 
for 1881 will be ready for mailing in 
January. 1-6-e0w 


J. M. THORBURN & CO 


15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


APPLE, FRUIT & TREE SEEDS 
CROP 1880, 


Fresh new seed. Price lists free upon appli- 


“Plant Seed Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
J-3-3e0w 


EVERGREENS & FOREST TREES 


At retail to farmers and planters at wholesale 
prices. Largest stock; greatest variety; cheap- 
est and best. Time given to responsible pur- 
chasers. Trees will be exchanged for many 
kinds of personal property. Send stamp for 
price list and particulars to 
GEORGE PINNEY, 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


52-6eow-4t 
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“Good Seed Brings Forth Abundance.” 


SAXONY BARLEY. 


We are now prepared to fill orders to any ex- 
tent for this New Variety of S pee | Barley. This 
is a choice article grown and acclimated under 
our own personal supervision during the last 
ten years. It-weighs 50 lbs. per measured bush- 
el, and with ordinary care will yield 45 to 50 
bushels per acre. Samples and our treatise on 
Barley Culture free by mail. J. D. SOMMERS 
& CO. (established 1865), Barley Dealers exclu- 
sively, 195 and 197 Washington street, a 7 batt 

. os” 





EADER, if you love rare flowers, cooicest 
only, address Ellis Brothers, Meene, N. H. 


It will astonish and please. Free. 7-4 





years or more of age, will find a great 
advantage in applying a moderate top-| 
dressing of old or fresh manure. It| 
seems to have an almost magical effect | 
on the fruit. The trees will be more | 
likely to bear every year; they will give} 
heavier crops, and the fruit will be 
finer. If there is no manure now to ap- 
ply, it will do nearly as well to draw 
out in winter, and spread over the 
ground such manure as accumulates 
from the stabied animals. On the first 
thaw or rain the earth will absorb all 
the soluble or washed portions. The 
mistake should be avoided of placing 
the manure in heaps at the foot of the 
trunks, or in small circles. Trees only 
twelve years old, if they have made a 
fair growth, have already covered, the 
whole ground with the network of their 
roots beneath the surface. Wood ashes 
are always useful. 


———— © <b e —____ 

Window plants suffer much this sea- 
son from the high and dry temperature 
at which it is necessary, for human com- 
fort, to keep our dwellings. Air can 
seldom be admitted from the lowness 
of external temperature. Saucers of 
water under the plants do much to 
remedy the aridity under whieh room 
plants suffer. In such cases, however, 
somuch water must not be given to 
plants as to those without saucers. The 
water is drawn up into the soil by at- 
traction, and age the surface will 
appear dry, they will be wet enough 
just beneath, 

Se eee 

Forced strawberries are in market in 
New York at $6 per quart, the “quart” 
being of that character which leaves 
an “aching void” between itself anda 
bona fide measure. A cup containing 
15 or 20 berries sells at $2 wholesale. 
These hot-house berries come princi- 
pally from New Jersey, one firm at 
West Hoboken having an acre anda 
half there. The workingman can in- 
dulge in his chronic grumble at the 
business being run exclusively “in the 
interest of the bloated bondholders,” no 
one without an abiding interest in U. 8. 
four per cents bein le to afford ten 


HENRY MICHELa CO. 
SLED SHAW MERCHW SS. 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 
Catalogue free to all who apply by LETTER. 


8c. per bushel 
on Corn and 
20c.on Wheat 


can be 
saved. For Illustrated Pamphlet, giving full 
ticulars, address The Thomas Harrow Co. Geneva,tl.Y. 
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American Grape Growin 


AND 


Wine Making. 
By GEORGE HUSMANN. 


The author has tried to give all the latestexpe 
riences in American grape growing and wine 
making gxthered uuring a practice of ever 2 
years; and correspondence and sketches fron 
many of the most eminent grape growers © 
other States, contained in the appendix, ad 
greatly to the interest ot the book, _ 

Price. andromely illustrated and bound 
cloth $1 50, post paid. 

For sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pu! 
lishers, or by the uuthor, 
tf GEORGE AUSMANN, Columbia, Mo 















Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology an: 
Forestry. . 
@. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


We would respectfully soligit the natronageo 
the public, and are now ae redt ill all or 

ters tor fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs an« 
plants with strictly first-class stock of best qua) 

ity and guaran true toname. The necessity 
of such an establishment im our State has lon; 
neen ‘elt by the many, who have ordered thei 
fruit and ornamental trees trom the many unre 

liable agents and tree dealers who have floode: 
the State, representing uistant nu eeries, anr 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices 

We want a reliable local agent in every tows 
and settlement in the State, and are now ful); 
prepared to fill orders tor any and all I 
our line, at wholesale or retail, All who desir: 
an agency or wish to order fruit trees and othe: 
stock direct, will peeene address 

GEORGE HUSMANN 





a 
cent mouthfuls of > Racer vay 


Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Me, 


‘orge portion of which were ! 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 
BAUER&W ALTER 


(Successors to Ferd Bauer & Co.) 
Removed to (16 North Main Street, 


Between Chestnut and Pine, 
Nearly Opposite Their Old Stand. 
Their descriptive catalogue for 1881 is now 


—— for destribution, and will be mailed free 
to all applicants. 7-4 


HARDY FRUITS. 


Largest stock, best assortment of new apples 
and Siberians-in the northwest. Apple seed, 
seedlings, cions,root grafts and small evergreens. 
We woot pemne all young stock at two years old 
and send out roots of best quality. Descriptive 
list, retail or wholesale, free. Ordeér early. 

C. PLUMB & SON, Milton, Wis. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


DEALER IN 


SEEDS! 


301 & 303:N. COMMERCIAL BT., 








ST. LOUIS, MO. * 


Red clover, as clover, alfalfa clover, al- 
sike clover, white Dutch clover, timothy, red- 
top, orchard grass, blue grass (extra clean), rye 
grass, English lawn grass, Hungarian grass, 
millet, German millet, pearl millet, sugar cane 
seed, broom corn, Osage orange, castor beans, 
— sowing flax, cow peas, buckwheat, bar- 
ley, St. Charles white corn, Galena yellow corn 
brown oats, red rust-proof oats and rye. 6-8 


Seed Sweet Potatoes. 

A large and superior stock of the a va- 
rieties for sale at reasonable rates—low in la 
lots. J.T. WILLIAMSON, -7 

1300 St. Louis avenue. Kansas City, Mo. 








HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


Will be Mailed Free to all whe apply by 
Letter. 


Our Experimental Grounds in 
which we test our Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most com plete; 
and our Greenhouses for Plants 
(covering 3 acres in glass), are 
the largest in America, 


PETER HENDERSON 


35 Cortlandt Street, IN § Gl 
‘FOREST TREE 


(American & European) S S) S; d S 


iF Catalogue (Engiich or German edition) free. 
HENRY NUNGESTER, Seed Merchant, 


5-5 : 83 Avenue D, New Yerk. 
F it 
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= Farmer 


Colman’s St. Louis Nursery, on the Olive 
Street Road, five miles west of St. Louis 
Court House, har the following offer to 
those who want fruit for their families, ev- 
ery day of the year. The kinds here enu- 
merated have been tried in this section and 
succeed well: 

STRAWBERRIES. 

CaPT. JACK—A free grower and heavy 
producer of Dekries that will ship a long dis- 
tance. $1.00 per 100. 

CUMBEREAND TRIUMPH.—A triumph in- 
deed in strawberries. Planta free, strong 
grower; very productive of the most beau. 
tiful berries, ot large size and fine flavor. 
$1.00 per 100. 





SETH BOYDEN No, 30—An eccellent ber- 
ry of good quality; plant vigorous and pro- 
ductive. $1.00 r 100. 

WILSON’s ALBANY—Everywhere well- 
knownasone ¢f the best market varieties. 
$1.00 per 100. . 

SHARPLESS—A new variety; berry of the 
largest size and highest quality; plant vigor- 
ous and productive. Pi cents per dozen, 
$3.00 per 100. 

RASPBERRIES. 


TURNER—A very productive, hardy, red 
variety, excellent for market or family pure 
poses. $1.00 per dozen. 

THWacCK—Berry very firm—one of the 
best red varieties for shipping to a distant 
market. Hardy, vigorous and productive. 
$1.00 per dozen. 

ECKER— A vigorous, productive, hardy, 
red variety, imported from England seven 
years ago by Mr. Ecker. Has borne heavy, 
annual crops without proteetion ever since. 


4 fine family and market variety. $1.50 
per dozen. . 
_ CURRANTS. 
Red Dutch—One of the very best. Pro- 





ductive and profitable. 
White Dutch—One of the best white 
varieties. Yields well. $1.00 per dozen. 
Vicloria, Cherry, La Versaillaise, White 
Grape. &c., at $2.00 per dozen. 

HOUGHTON SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY— 
Che best variety for either market or family 
purposes. $1.00 per dozen. 

GRAPE VISES such as Concord, Hart- 
weet Ives, Martha, Goethe, &., 25 cents 
e . 


$4.00 per dozen. 


APPLES. 
Red June, Early Harvest, Red Atsrachan, 
Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, Jeneton, Winesap, 


Ben Davis, Smith’s Cider, Rome Beauty, 
Willow Twig, Yellow Bellflower, and many 
others, $15.00 per 100. 

PEACHES. 

Amsden’s June, Troth’s Early, Hale’s 
Early, Early and Late Crawford. Old Mixon 
Free and Cling, Salway; Ward’s Late, 
Heath Cling and many other kinds 20c. each, 
$15.00 per 100. 

‘ CHERRIES. 

Early May, English Morello, Late Duke, 
Gov. Wood, Elton, Ox Heart, Black Tare 
tarian and other varieties 40c each. 

PEARS. 

Dwarfs and Standards, a very HH stock 
of large, well grown trees of Bartlett, 
Seckel, Beurre, d’Anjou, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Clapp’s 
Favorite Flemish Beauty, Lawrence and 
other varieties, price 40c each. 

UINCES APPLE OR ORANGE, 40c. 

uneberry or Dwarf Shadberry. Not 
only a beautiful, ornamental shrub, covered 
with a profusion of white bloom before its 
leaves appear in spring, but producing a 
fine red fruit that is much rolished and mak- 
ing excellent pies, ete. Perfectly hardy. 
Price 40c each. 

Roses: All the cho.ve hardy, Hybrid Per- 

tual, Moss and Climbing varieties, all 
arge out door plants, price 40c each, $3,00 
per doz. 

Evergreens: Shade Trees, Ornamental 
Shrubs, and all other steck usually kept im 
urst class Nurseriés. 

Address a}l orders to C. D, Colman pro< 
prietor 8t. Louis Nursery, St. Louis, Mo. 


Catalpa Seeds and Trees. 


Be-t verieties. By mati or express. pyrsend 
for new price list and essay. TE 8, 





JG. 
1-tt Columbia, Mo. 


Bloomington Nursery. 


Established 1852 13 «reenhouse-. 600 acres. 
New spring wholesale and plan catalogue tree. 








BAIRD & TUTTLE, Agents, Bloomington; Ill. 
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°CHIRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD. 


BY NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


$1 PER YEAR. 


A FREE COPY FOR A CLUB OF 
TEN. 


ADVERTISEMENTS —Z5¢ a line, nonpareil type. 
ial notices, nn BD coah Redaction on large 

or long. time advertisements. i. 

Remit by Draft, Express, P. O. Order or 
Registered Letter. 

Audress COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 60 
Olive street, St Louis, Mo. 

Contributions sclicited tor every department, 

















Entered at the postofiice at St, Louis and ad- 
mitted for transportation through the mails at 
second-class rates. 
a 


Advices from various sections in 
Arkansas indicate that, so far, nearly 





half the peach buds are alive and prom-| 


ising. In the valleys or low lands very 
few buds escaped. 





Many inquiries have been made as to 
where Cahoon’s broadcast seed sower 
could be obtained. It is advertised in 
this paper by the L. M. Rumsey Manfg, 
Co.,St. Louis, Mo. Send fora circular. 
It will tell you all about it. 


The advé@rtisement of Jas. E. White, 
breeder of Plymouth Rock and Houdan 
fows, will be found in this paper. Capt. 
White is one of our most painstaking 
breeders, and has been successful in 





pea is that it is one of the best renova- 
tors of worn-out soil that we have—not 
inferior to clover in that respect. 
Where it has been used in Maryland 
and Virginia as a renovator on the 
worn-out wheat lands the average of 
wheat has been increased from five or 
six bushels to twenty-five or thirty 
bushels per acre ina few years. We 
will mae efforts to have some of 
our seedsmen in St. Louis keep this pea 
for western farmers. We are sure they 
will be pleased with it. 
; CE re 
THE LESSON OF THE HOUR. 

The young men who embarked in 
business ten or a dozen years ago, have 
had to work work, and exercise the 
most unceasing economy in order to 
meet expenses. Even the most ener- 
getic, hopeful and persevering have 
done well if they have come out with 
an even balance sheet. In whatever 
branch, of business attempted, they have 
had to face falling markets and steadily 
lowering prices. Since the culmination 
of the war prices in 1868-70, it has been 
nothing but “hard hoeing,” and rough 
| sledding. Whatever goods were handled, 
the prices went down; it was ruinous 
to “hold over” for better times—each 
season finding prices yet lower than the 
previous. Eager, constant and pressing 
competition, compelled them to mark 
down to the lowest farthing—often far 
|below cost. There was no accumula- 
ition to fall back upon to make up the 
\deficit. Trouble came; the financial 
|storm swept over the country, and firm 
after firm went down before the panic; 





ed lesson to enable men who had habitu- 
tually scattered thousands to be con- 
tent with hundreds. For such a life, 
the younger generation of business 
men has been fitted by the fierce war 
with hard times; and moderate pros- 
perity, close profits, and the balance on 
the right side of the accounts, will bea 
very satisfactory result to many who, 
but for this discipline, would never 
have been willing to give up specula- 
tion short of colossal profits or irre- 
trievable ruin. 


a Se a 
Agricultural Implements. 

A meeting of southern Tlinois deal- 
ers in agricultural implements was held 
recently at the Laclede Hotel. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr. J. 
H. Hamilton, and the same gentleman 
also explained the object of the gather- 
ing. The main object was to perfect 
the organization of the Agricultural 
Implement Dealers’ Association of 
Southern Illinois, formed at Marissa, 
Ills., several months ago. 

On motion’ of Mr. D. W. Andrews, 
Mr. Hamilton was elected chairman. 

The constitution and by-laws a 
at the Marissa meeting were reac 
Mr. Hamilton. 

The roll of membership was called, 
showing the following —- pres- 
ent: C. E. Noreott, Bunker Hill; D. 
W. Andrews, Centralia; M. E. Richards, 
Carlisle; F. M. Eckert, Vandalia; G. A. 
Willey, Belleville; F. Koth, Venice; G. 
Roth, Highland; Julius Winkler, Sum- 
merfield; S. T. McKelvy. Nashville; E. 
Pauch, Summerfield; 8. A. Shafer, As- 
sumption; Bode & Jobusch, Waterloo; 
| Geo. Olendorf, Waterloo; Jas. H. Ham- 





|ilton, Marissa; R. J. Rankin, Sparta, and 
| Oscar O'Neil of Waterloo. 
The following gentlemen were elected 


capturing first premiums at a large/nothing but heavy loss to all—utter | officers of the association for the ensu- 


mumber of exhibitions. . Send to him 
_for his circulars. 





In regard to the peach crop, and pros- 
pects in southern Illinois, H. R. Buck- 
ingham, Esq., of Alto Pass, wishes to 
revise his opinion as-expressed in these 
eolumns a few weeks ago. -Mr. B. ex- 
amined a number of the peach buds re- 
eently on his premises and also in ad- 
joining orchards, and finds a large num- 
ber ofthe buds all right. If no disaster 
falls laters fully half a crop is looked for. 


‘Tuin to many. Work never so hard, 
| save never so carefully, it was with the 
utmost difficulty that anyone kept the 
expenses inside of the income. 

How different: their. experience to 
that attending the business men of ten 
or a@dozen ‘years earlier! Then every- 


ing was purchased that did not bring 
enormous profits. When the war came, 
{every business man seemed possessed 
with the touch ofa Midas. There was 
no losing. Colossal fertunes were made 





thing had an upward tendency. Noth-| 


ling year: Jas. H. Hamilton, president; 
| F. M. Eckard, treasurer; D. W. Andrews, 
| Secretary. 

| Messrs. Andrews, Roth, Eckard, Nor- 
jcott and Pauch were appointed a com- 
| mittee to establish prices for twine and 
|wire for agricultural machines. The 
|committee afterwards submitted a re- 
| port, and the report was adopted. 

| Speeches were made by several gen- 
'tlemen in regard to the business of sell- 
jing agricultural implements. All re- 
igarded an organization of the dealers 
| profitable to the business, beneficial not 
‘only tg the dealers themselves, but also 
to their patrons, the farmers of south- 
jern Illinois. The organization would 


——qmo— 3 — 
The recipts of potatoes in this market |in a day. Men became insane with pe beneficial to the dealers also in a so- 
at present range from 10 to 30 cars per| greed and speculative schemes. There cial way. They should meet periodi- 


day, and, strange to say, 
ef this amount come to us from New 


° 5 ° | ae . 
three-fourths! were oil princes and bonanza kings, | cally, 


/whose wild extravagances set one’s 


not only for business purposes, 
| but also for social reasons, and it would 
lbe well if they gave a banquet at their 


York state—mainly from the vicinity head to spinning, even to remember.) annual meeting every year. 


of Buffalo. The prices prevailing here 
are very high, and St. Louis appears to 
‘be the most profitable market at present 
for the New Yorkers. ‘The “Ohio Ear- 
ly” is a varjety that is much sought for 
at present—several cars of this variety 
received lately soldas high as $1.50 per 
bushel, all for planting or seeding pur- 
poses. 

Farmers are advancing in intelligence 
and social position. They have always 
held a secondary position, and do, at 





this time, even in this country. Still/ rnin caught and left them, stranded | source. 


they are far better off than ‘the farmers 
of the. old world. There they are not 
allowed to sit at the same table or 
associate in a soial sense with the 
nobility or aristocracy. Here they 
should be the nobility, if such class ex- 
isted, for they are the foundation of our 
national superstructure. -Other classes 
would soon “play out” were it not for 


| Luxuries and prodigalities were com- 
‘mon to all. Whims were gratified, ex- 
{pensive tastes indulged, fast horses, 
‘fine carriages, expensive wines, cost- 
ily decorations, extravagant entertain- 
iments, princely establishments, reck- 


|less expenditures and a general disre- 


| gard for cost, characterized the times. 
|They kept generally within their enor- 
| mous incomes—holding their thousands 
‘as lightly as they were‘won. Men grew 
|intoxicated with all this success, want- 
led more and risked all; the storm of 
land shipwrecked on the breakers of 
their own mad making. To have thus 
fallen from such a height, hurled at 
once to a depth of poverty so great, and 


of self-denial, and the ‘most uncom- 
promising economy, must have been a 
terribly severe lesson te those undis- 
ciplined magnates. 








the‘fresh, vigorous blood ef the “coun- 
try eousins” that is constantly flowing 
intothem. Those who are standing at 
the top of professions to-day are coun- 
try bern. The brains of the farming 
class are all right. All they.need is cul- 
ture,general culture. When that is 
given the farming profession will stand 
higher, and exert more power and influ- 
ence: than all other professions com- 
bined--for they outnumber them all. 





Franee, Germany, Austria, Italy and 
other ceuntries, all in Succession, have 
had theix. say about excluding Ameri- 
can meats from their markets. France 
is the last country that has placed an 
embarge on the hog product of Ameri- 
ca, because of the quality or unsound 
condition of some of the meat. Wery 
strange why the United States have.not 
made war@p any of the products .or 
commodities coming to us from omer 
the sea. Sueh is the disposition of the 
American peeple to worship anything 
that is imported they never hesitate to 


buy such goods even at extravagant It has become simply-a system of “eash 


prices without examining their claims | 
or merits. Inthe matter of adultera- 


tion we are certainly far behind the |@S been of immense value to the pres- 


‘European shippers and dealers. It is 
about time the American receivers and 
consumers looked .into the merits of 
such expensive goofs. There is a wide 
field, and an unexplered one, to examine 
to.see to what adulteration and decep- 
tion is practiced. ‘We would suggest 
that these examinations begin on the 
extensive wine and liquor list. 


_—__-_— 2 

We hope that more ef our western 
farmers will try the virtues of this 
southern pea. If planted ae.soon as the 
ground is warm enough for corn plant- 
ing they will mature in this latitude, 
as we have on several oceasions demon- 
strated, in our.own experience. Indeed 
when planted along in the rows ef corn 
one way we have had the ground eom- 
pletely covered with the vines filled 
with peas. Cattle and sheep are not 
only fond of the peas but of the vines 
also and hogs will fatten, if turned in 
the pea field of sufficient dimensions. 
By planting in the corn one ‘way, So as 
to allow of cultivation, two erops are 
obtained and neither seems to be dimin- 
ished by the presence of the other. 
But one of the great virtues of this 


~ 


But the business men ef to-day have 
had from the start to face, falling mar- 
kets, losses and hard times. Severe 


the survival of the fittest has taught 
them that it is no child’s play—no easy 
road. It has compelled economy on ev- 
ery line—every inch of ground. Per- 
sonal expenses have been rigidly cut 
down, luxuries denied, indulgences pro- 
hibited, necessities, even in the family, 
often questioned; every tendency to 
leakage and wastage has been closely 
inspected and obstinately resisted, upon 
the principle that a “penny saved ‘is a 
penny earned.” The practice of :mak- 
ing the most of everything has become 
fashionable and general; personal ‘in- 
convenience and extra individual labor 
has not been spared, and saving methods 
have been numerously contrived. ‘The 
ruinous credit system has been re- 
duced, in most cases, to a strictly cash 
basis, or at best, to a very limited time. 


for value received.” 
‘This lesson of frugality and economy 


ent generation. We do not say that all 
this struggle and hardship, loss and 
self-denial which men have had to en- 
duxe through the past decade has been 
productive of the best or happiest re- 
sults; but we do claim that, in so far as 
men have abandoned the old habits of 
reckless expenditure, extravagance and 
waste, enltivating instead the virtues of 
economy, care and simplicity, this gen- 
eration of business men are better off 
than the previous one, ajd in a way to 
become better citizens, and attain to a 
more lasting competency. The hot, 
feverish period of wild, speculative ex- 
citement, which usurped the place of 
sound business tact and cool judgment. 
during and following the war, has now 
passed away, leaving its lesson plainly 
written; and the return of prosperity 
will find men looking after the cents, 
where dollars have been little regard- 
ed. This manner of living will include 
comfort rather than display. They wil) 
be satisfied with smaller profits; wil! 
work harder, and spend less lavishly— 
but they will have money to jingle in 
their pockets, 





compelled to exercise the rugged virtue > 117 


’ The association adjourned to meet at 
the Laclede Hotel again March 18. 
—>- - ——____-_ — 
Dog Law Wanted. 

EDITOR RURAL WorLD: Every man 
in this State is deeply interested, either 
directly or indirectly, in a dog-law. 

It is a remarkable fact that those who 
would be the most benefited by the en- 
actment of such a law are those pos- 
sessing the greatest number of sheep- 
| killing curs. 
| Push the matter until dogs become 
|\fewer in number and sheep can be 
|raised in any and all sections of this 
State, without molestation from that 





uery: Why is it considered neces- 
| sary to shorten the caudal extremities 
‘of sheep? Nature never intended it, 
land it is a great risk. ° 
Again: Where, and at what price can 
tags be procured?  Respect- 
“COTSWOLD.” 


|sheep 
| Brownsville, Mo. 

| AMUSEMENTS. 

| At the Olympic Theatre the engagement 
lof the little favorite, Lotta, continues and 
| the houses are crowded every performance. 
'On Monday next the eminent American 
|eomedian, Joe Jefferson, will begin his first 


and relentless competition crowds them | e=gagement in St. Louis for several years. 


The opportunity to see this really great actor 


on every hand. The constant war for| J onid not be neglected. 


At the Grand Opera House the superb 
performances of the Corinne Merrymakers 
are attracting much attention. Next week 
the attraction will be Baker and Farron in 
their new play of “The Emigrants.” ; 

At Pope’s Theatre that great favorite Oli- 
ver Doud Byron is drawing enormous crowds, 
and his popularity does not seem to decrease. 
Indeed, his new play, “10,000 Miles Away,” 
is one of the best he has ever presented. 
Next week Neil Burgess, the original “Widow 
Bedott,” will begin an engagement in that 
quaint and humorous character. 


Snow in Minnesota. 

The Owatonna Free Press chronicles some 
of the incidenots of the late storm in Steel 
county as follows: 

In the country a terrible state of affairsex- 
isted. In many cases the hogs and stock of 
the farmers were so snowed under as to be in 
imminent danger of perishing for want of 
food and water. On'the farm of Joseph Kubat, 
Esq., who lives four miles southeast of town, 
they were compelled to cut another hole into 
the stable in order to feed and water their 
cattle and horses. It was simply impossible 
during the storm to dig the snow away so as 
to get inat the door. The well was snowed 
over to the depth of over twelve feet, and 
they were compelled to melt snow in order to 
give little to their stock. It took two days 
to shovel out their hogs, but happily none of 
them «ied from their fast exposure. At P. 
Iunker’s the snow drift was higher than the 
ridge of the stable, which is over twenty-four 
feet high, and it was necessary to shovel 
the snow off the roof for fear of the 
building’s being crushed by the weight of the 
snow. 

Mr. William Thompson, of Meriden, allow- 
ed some of his cattle to feed around a straw 
stack, and several of these were snowed in 
and had to be dug out. One two-year-old 
steer was snowed under eight feet, and when 
dug out seemed to be lively, but after fifteen 
minutes of fresh air, he sickened and died. 
Mr. T. had about one hundred and fifty hens 
snowed under several feet. He, with great 
energy, dug them out in hopes of saving them 
alive, but found half of them dead. ‘Thesur- 
vivors seem as lively now as if they had never 
been buried beneath the snow. 


—— 





Plants grown in the house are best 
kept in good shape by pinching the end 
nuds of those shoots that grow tee’ 
vigorously. This is much better than 
Ulowing a few shoots to grow until 
eas f need support and cutting them 
‘Yack. In taking up plants from the 
rarden it is best to cut back at least 
me-half, and after putting in good soil, 














This experience was perhaps a need- 


vater at once and put in a cool, shady 
place. ‘ : 


by. 


=" 


Che Shepherd. 


Edited by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
coupin Co. Ill. to whom all matter relut- 
ing to this department should be addressed. 


Where Shall We Raise Sheep? 
Eprror RuRAL Worzp: I notice in 
your issue of the 13th ult. an article 
headed: “Where shall we raise sheep ?” 
To this I address myself, and feel war- 














|ranted in saying Mississippi offers as 


many advantages for sheep husbandry 
as any portion of the United States, and 
will here set forth some of them, as per 
your interrogatories: 
ist. You inquire for cheap land. Sheep- 
men and their families, as to the health 
of both, no place is better. As to cost 
of land, that ranges from 10 cents to 
$15 per acre, as per quality of soil, 
accessibility to transportation and wild 
state, if State or government land. To 
describe this section will say, first: We 
have two railroads, about fifty miles 
apart, passing from north to south 
through the State. Between them is 
what is termed the pine belt, forming 
in the main, ridges of broken land, 
although many streams derive their 
source in these hills, and pass to the 
Mississippi river on the west, the Big- 
bee on the east and Gulf on the south. 
Many elegant cotton farms are to be 
found on these streams and their small 
tributaries; also some elegant table 
and undulating lands are interspersed 
among these hills, The most of which, 
however, once’ fair land for agricul- 
tural tk see and in cultivation, is 
now abandoned from its exhaustion. 
Also many farms on streams once 
elegant cotton land, producing annually 
a bale of cotton per acre, are also 
abandoned—caused by deposits of sand 
and mud filling up some and causing 
thereby a general overtlow of fields and 
bottoms of uncleared land, thereby kill- 
ing all the timber, except a few of the 
water family, such as gum, willow, live 
oak, cottonwood, sycamore, &c. On 
most of such abandoned streams is now 
as fine summer grazing on bermuda 
grass as the world affords, and that 
when given a start above, distributes 
itself below; and when once started at 
a spot in the sun, spreads rapidly from 
its rootlets at every joint; and they 
generally, two to three inches apart at 
each joint, put up spires of sweet nutri- 
tious grazing for any stock, especially 
the sheep; and when not grazed will 
make a meadow for cutting two and 
three crops per annum of hay, better 
than any other known and as abundant- 
lv, as it is a perfect mat of roots, 
shooting up thick spires that vary in 
height as per strength of soil, from 
eight to twenty inches high. The roots 
of the bermuda are equally as nutritious 
as tops. The overtlow rarely ever em- 
beds the roots too low to prevent 
shooting up the spires, and really seems 
to impart vigor in growth. Thus can be 
claimed an excellence for this grass, 
not possessed by any other, such as its 
own propagator, to withstand mud, 
sand, &ec., to master all other grasses, 
weeds, &c., to make the very best graz- 
ing pastures and the very best mead- 
ows. Ladd, this grass does not grow 
vigorously in the shade, but will on the 
poorest land, upland or lowland. Then 
we have another adventurer in the 
past ten or twelve years, which is now 
to be found generally through north 
Mississippi, and which we call Lespe- 
a Japan, or yellow clover. This new 
‘rival. eertainly has merits in some 
sspects equal to the bermuda, and that 
a8 a grazer, and its growing and thriv- 
ing equally as well on poor as rich soil, 
it is not uncommon to find it growing 
to perfection in gullies and old roads 
several feet deep in the very poorest 
spots. Hundreds of old fields once 
worthless as to soil for cultivation, 
are aow carpeted in the summer with 
this clover. It propagates itself both 
by seeds and at joints like the bermuda. 
As to mastery of the two,it is yet to be 
decided. Both are tough to deal with; 
but as between the two for man to de- 
stroy, the Lespedesa is the easiest to 
manage, as it has no horizontal roots 
under the surface, and can be easily 
killed by breaking up the land an inch 
or two deep. But for its grazing quali- 
ties for sheep or cattle, itcan be classed 
about equal to the bermuda. Will not 
I think make as good meadows, al- 
though itis often seen where protected, 
a foot or more high. As to other grasses 
and clovers, they also can be grown 
here with a little attention and care, 
and with them, corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, rice, sorghum, sweet and Irish 
otatoes, cotton and all vegetables, on 
and to be found in the midst of these 
pine ridges and adjacent to overflowed 
bottoms, in paying quantity. That is 
to say, from twenty to fifty bushels of 
the six former, and as many gallons of 
the seventh as anywhere. Potatoes— 
equal to any place for the sweet, and 
very good for the Irish. Cotton from 
600 to 1600 pounds in the seed, and veg- 
etables just as labor and attention 
given. The cotton seed, crude or in 
meal, makes the very cheapest food for 
sheep, and none better—far superior to 
hay of any kind and easily fed. Crude 
seed Gan always be purchased for less 
than 10 cents per bushel of 331g pounds, 
the average price about 7 cents. I feel 
warranted in saying the cost to winter 
sheep will not exceed 50 cents, includ- 
ing labor, shelter, &c., at present time; 
but when it is gone into properly for 
care and attention with large herds, 
and then good meadows and other 
crops a8 named made to support other 
stock, and an income from cotton and 
other surplus crops as a diversity in 
time for Say incomes, can be kept at 
2 cents per head. In view of these 
facts, as I now know near me illustrat- 
ed, Mississippi is as inviting to sheep 
husbandry as anywhere in the northern 
States, and I have so reported to the 
Agrieultural Department at Washing- 
ton, my views and investigations. Many 
of*our citizens the past year or two 
have commenced raising sheep, and 
numbers are at present preparing to do 
so. Buthere I fear many failures, not 
because the country is not adapted but 
because cotton will grow, as we in the 
main have been educated in its rows, 
in the gin, on the roads and in the mar- 
ket, which disqualifies us for any de- 
partures. I fear our want of patience 
and attention in growing. Wesome- 
how neglect as a people everything else 
but the absorbing article of cotton. I 
have said and still do, that the famous 
blue grass region of Kentucky is not su- 
perior to this country for any kind of 
stock growing. There they have, it is 
true, the finest of grass. ere we have 


es, all grasses, weeds and 


schools, transportation, &c. as they 


have decidedly the advantage. Just the 
one difference: There the minds of men 
run in the stock line, and toit is given 
the attention. Here the minds run in 
the cotton line, and stock gets no atten- 
tion. How often horses arid mules 
have no stables! Certainly no other 
stock has a covering. As to a sheep 
shed, I dare say not one in the State. 
Indeed, often not much wanted in the 
northern portion, and never in the 
south. 
tention for change of range, salting and 
depredations from dogs. Herethey get 
none of these—simply turned out to 
roam at will in the summer, in winter 
turn them and cows into fields to make 
their own living. I have a neighbor 
with 250 head of common sheep, which 
he feeds in winter in open lots without 
shelter, mainly cotton seed. The sur- 
plus seed from his grown cotton crops, 
annually furnishes winter food for his 
sheep. Hehas very limited pasturage 
in summer—160 acres of my old field, 
badly worn-out but now thick set with 
Lespedesa, gives him fully half his pas- 
turage—but he does give more atten- 
tion to herding, &c., than any one I 
know of, and I dare say that is done as 
much to enrich his land as for good of 
sheep. He sells lambs at $2 each, wool 
at 30 to 40 cents per pound. This man 
lives in the midst of farms with but 
little range and that not fostered, as 
hundreds of cattle of the neighborhood 
also roam on same land with his sheep. 
His sheep are fat and cattle keep in 
fair order. Now, suppose a ranch of 
three or more thousand sheep be located 
adjacent to or in this country for every 
five miles square of territory, and it 
will bear it, for 60 miles wide and 300 
long, all other crops can be grown in 
sume, and this quantity of sheep will 
find ample summer pasturage without 
cest. Then estimate the cost of land at 
$3 per acre, the average for tillage and 
pasturage. Then estimate the income 
on money invested, and I dare say, its 
equal cannot “be found in the world. 
As stated, wild both State and govern- 


ures, or they could remain an open 
neighbor without purchase; but I al- 


State, except the prairies on the east 
and Mississippi bottom on the west 
proper. As all our farms are fast washi- 
Ing away and valleys filling up, annual- 
ly more and more is abandoned, until 
soon, and that in the near future, all 
will be surrendered to Lespedesa, &Xc., 
except some choice‘table spots and high 
valleys for cultivation. Then I claim 
there will be far more money made 
here than now—raising cotton as now 
done almost as an exclusive crop—in a 
mixed husbandry. Were I deemed 
worthy to give advice to seekers of 
homes, combining at present all these 
requisites, 1 would select locations in 
what we call oak table lands, adjvining 
the pine belt or near the streams on 
good uplands, to cultivate. There good 
society, churches, schools, &c., are to be 
found all over the State. Such loca- 
tions at present combine all that is 
desirable, and as cotton raisers become 
the more and more dissatisfied with 
theirsincomes, they will want to sell 
their worn lands at low prices that will 
furnish an undoubtedly superior pas- 
turage for all stock, but especially 
sheep. 

I now come to your second interoga- 
tory, which has in the main been an- 
swered. As to fires, drouth or wet sea- 
sons, they never occur here, Fair crops 
are made with limited cultivation, and 
slovenly in most cases at that—any- 
thing like good tilth will always insure 
an independenee aside from flocks. 

Now as to your third query. Man 
can live here in peace, eae and safety, 
equal to any place or the globe; and as 
to neighbors can make them altogether 
congenial, as to station and intercourse 
wanted, as to taste. 

As to your fourth query. All sorts 
here in profusion, except sheep owners. 
But other good citizens thickly -popu- 
late this country, more so now than 
will in sheep raising, as it requires more 
space for a larger and a successful busi- 
ness. ' 
5th. No nomadic isolations will or 
can ever occur here to drive out Chris- 
tian families or for families to drive 
out flocks, both can and will find homes 
here. One may not have as many 
sheep or as many acres, yet may make 
as good interest on his investments, be 
as good a Christian, scholar and gentle- 
en as if he owned his thousands of 
each, 

Your 6th, as to fruit and flowers, 


in all kinds, even most of the tropical 
fruits. 
molested under his vine and fig tree, we 
think his home would never be invad- 
ed by the vicious, at least as far from 
it as any location in either of the 
States. It may be, however, that dogs 
might invade the unherded sheep at 
night, or in the day, without a herder. 
To beget hot blood, by sheep owner kill- 
ing the dog. But if the owner of sheep 
attends to his flocks, a sheep killing 
dog does him no harm. 

As to your 7th. Can only reiterate 
as in No. 1. The varied adaptations, 
quality of soil for a mixed business and 
proximity to transportation Some 
tracts can be had for $3, $4, $5 and up 
to $10 or $15 per acre, as per quality 
and improvements. Then, again, at 
other places from 10 cents to #3 per 
acre. Thus you see a man can measure 
his pile, in quantity, quality, location, 
&e. He can compare prices here with 
those of Illinois and Missouri. A seek- 
er of a home, and at the same time an 
opening to grow sheep alone, cannot do 
any better as to adaptations than this 
country offers; and when desired with 
it agricultural advantages, it has no 
equal for so small an outlay of money 
with such assured results. 


T have hastily jotted these items of 
facts down, and forward to you, subject 
to your notice—for or against—that 
Mississippi may be known not alone 
qualified to grow cotton but to raise 
sheep and all other stock, and with 
them nearly every other article wanted 
for man or beast. The man of will, in- 
dustry, enterprise and a partial divorce 
at least from cotton, will develop 
this State in a paying industrial pur- 
suit. I am familiar with the whole 
State, and know whereof I speak, and 
can now point out as I think extra 
eligible locations, for large or small 
farms and ranches combined, at low 








just.as good in the bermuda, that works 


its own way, shoving out blue grass— 
briars. Here 
and is not.worth one-fourth as much, 
just as healthy, as good churches, 


have, and as to sheep, I am satisfied we 


But they do need herding, at- 


ment lands can be had at nominal fig-. 


lude to the whole belt, in short the, 


they, as I can show, grow to perfection}, 


And _ as to a sheepman being]. 


er can be used for profit to pany tt ae 

but elegant for sheep, that can be h 

for a trifle. So send on your sheep and 

wool growers. A. é. WITHERS. 
Holly Springs, Miss. 


<1 
Dogs as Sheep Protectors. 

In many portions of this country it seems 
to be impossible to render the keeping of 
sheep profitable on account of the ravages of 
the dogs. Land is cheap and both wool and 
mutton high, but the losses by the dogs and 
the expense of protecting sheep from them 
consumes all the profits. In various parts of 
South America dogs are relied on to protect 
sheep, not only from the attacks of wild beasts 
but from the worthless dogs that range over 
the country. Darwin states that the shep- 
herd dogs kept there are as much attached to 
the sheep as most dogs are to their masters. 
They are brought up with the flocks and have 
no other companionship. The puppies are 
taught to suckle ewes, and are adopted by 
them. A California sheep-raiser states that 
a similar course is adopted in Germany, with 
best results. In a communication he says: 
“There, in general, the shepherd stays with 
his sheep all the time, day and night : and he 
has, according to the numbers of his flock, 
one or more dogs, a kind I never saw before 
nor have seen anywhere else. It resembles 
in size the Newfoundland, but its hair is 
bushey, long, and partly curled. This breed 
of dogs are never allowed, even when puppies, 
to see anything but the members of the 
herd. It is astonishing how these dogs and 
sheep fraternize with each other. The sheep 
look in real or imaginary danger more for the 
dogs than for the shepherd, and always run 
to and not from the dogs. If Americans 
wish to protect their sheep from srtange dogs, 
they must adopt the German system, bring 
young shepherd dogs from their puppyhood 
into the company of sheep, educate both to 
live, eat, and run together, and they will soon 
find out their true relationship to each other, 
for the sheep will look upon the dog as a 
natural protector, which attidude and confi- 
ence he proudly willfrepay by untiring friend- 
ship and watchfulness.” 


RORAL WORLD PREMIUMS. 
We shall be glad to receive from all per- 
sons of reliability and good standing, any ar- 


ticles of general value tu farmers for our 
premium list. Breeders of all kinds of live- 
stock, poultry, &c., and manufacturers of 
farm implements and machines, by making 
contributions will find it answers, to a cer- 
tain extent as an advertisement, as it informs 
the public whet they have to sell, gives their 
jname, post-office address, &c., so that the 
| put@ic may know whom to address if they 
| want anything in theirline. The list of pre- 
}miums will be kept standing in these col- 
|umns until early in April, when the awards 
| will be made. Every one that we have ever 
heard from, who has in this manner made 
a contribution to the Runa Wortp, has felt 
that he has been well recompensed by bene- 
fits derived. 

(3 Wallace Bros., of Jackson, Mo., offer 
the followjgg strawberry plants: 100 Capt. 
Jack, 1 Wilson’s Albany, 100 Cumber- 
land Triumph, 100 Monarch of the West, 
50 Crystal City, and 50 Windsor Chief. 

(as~ J. C. Evans, Harlem, Clay Co., Mis- 
souri, offers one barrel of large white arti- 
chokes. 

t= A. J. Vinson, Jonesburg, Mo., offers 
one setting of eggs from either choice 
Plymouth Rock or Partridge Cochin fowls. 

(os J. E. Porter, manufacturer of Por- 
ter’s Hay Carrier, Ottawa, Illinois, offers one 








$12. Circulars free. 

(3 John Lowe, of Johnsonville, Mlinois, 
will give thirteen eggs from the White Pekin 
Ducks. 

ts W. H. Lightfoot, 112 North 5th, St., 
Springffeld, Illinois, offers one setting (13) of 
Toulouse Geese eggs. [38 Also, one set- 
ting (13) Plymouth Rock eggs. 

[~ Geo. W. Ham, Lathrop, Clinton 
Co., Mo., offers a choice Poland-China pig, 
either sex. 

(Gs F. E. Marsh, Manhattan, Kansas, of- 
fers one setting of eggs from his superior 
Light Brahmas. 

(Henry Schnell, Pridgeport, Warren 
county, Mo., contributes 100 Capt. Jack, 100 
Cumberland Triumph and 50 Windsor Chief 
strawberry plants, well packed and delivered 
at express office. 

{33"J. D. Washington, Breckenridge, Mo., 
offers one pure Essex pigs, from as choice 
stock as the country affords. 

(ay Bauer & Walter, dealers in standard 
farm machinery, implements, &c., No. 116 
North Main street, St. Louis, Mo., offer the 
Evans’ corn driller. On account of its great 
simplicity in working, it is claimed to have 
no superior for dropping corn in drills. 

(== K. H. Allen, O'Fallon, St. Charles Co., 
Mo., offers one thoroughbred Cotswold lamb, 
either sex. 

(3¥~ Chalmer D. Colman, Lakeside farm, St. 
Louis, Mo., offers one choice Berkshire pig, 
either sex, from registered stock. 

(38 A. Ingram, Perry, Pike Co., Ill., offers 
one choice Jersey pig. 

(="R. R. Westcott, Mason, Effingham Co., 
IL, offers one setting (13) of Partridge Cochin 


88s. 
("One setting (13) of Brown Leghorn 


&gs. 
("One setting (13) of Plymouth Rock 
eggs. 
(35~ One setting (9) of Bronze turkey eggs. 
(a3"Mrs. N. J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo., of- 
fers one setting of eggs from choice Plymouth 


Rock fowls. 

wd “~~ Geo. W. Whiteside, Greenfield, 
Dade Co., Mo., offers one Rair of choice Po- 
land-China pigs. 

_( Also one choice Poland-China pig, 
either sex. 

(Also a trio of choice Dark Brahma 
fowls. 

{33"John M. S. Wise, Freeport, III., offers a 
setting (13) of eggs from pure Dominique 
fowls. : 
{John Goss, Bellmore, Ind., offers one 
setting of Pekin duck eggs, from the best 
stock in the country. 

(e"H. H. Russell, Fayetteville, Johnson 
county, Mo., offers one pure Magie sow pig, 
from choicest Ohio’ stock. 

(SF. P. Vest, Oconee, Ills., offers for 
premiums two settings of eggs, to be chosen 
from the following varieties of game fowls, 
viz: Black-breasted Red, Tartars, Tornado, 
Brown Red, Stone Fence, Black-breasted Ir- 
ish, Duck Wing. 

(3 Chas. G. McHatton, Fulton, Mo., offers 
one Berkshire pig, from registered stock. 
(Mrs. Bettie McHatton, Fulton, Mo., 
offers one choice trio of Light Brahma fowls. 
("Robert Rennie McGill, florist, &c., 
Ainsworth, Ia., will give either flower or 
vegetable seeds or plants, to the value of $3 
and send catalogue to any address, as premi- 
ums to those getting up clubs for the Ru- 
BAL WORLD. 

("Solomon Bocock, Philo, Champaign 
county, Ills., offers two settings of Partridge 
Cochin eggs. 

(aC. D. Stackhouse & Son, Renselleer,. 
Ills., offer one pure bred Jersey Red pig. 

(3 Ed. Sharp, of Sharpsburg, Ills., con- 
tributes one setting (13) of Partridge Cochin 
eggs. [38 Also, one setting (5) of Embd«n 
geese eggs—all to be from good stock, and 





prices for land, and in places thousands 
of acres adjoining or near by, that nev- 


carefully packed for shipment. 





of these carriers as a premium—yvetail price, 
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five Stock Preeder. 


premiums for Coach or Park Stallions. 


We respectfully suggest to the direc- 
tors of the St. Louis Fair Association, 
the advisability of offering liberal pre- 
miums for what may be known as 
coach or park stallions. There are now 
no premiums offered for stallions of this 
class. The country is sadly lacking in 
stallions of this character, There is a 
growing demand in St. Louis, and in- 
deed in every city on the continent for 
what are knownas coa¢h or park horses, 
and as one of the objects of the St. 
Louis Fair Associacion is to encourage 
is breeds of stock, here is a 
good chance. We do not recollect to 
have seen premiums offered for stal- 

lions in this class in any of the premi- 
um lists throughout the country. 

The coach or park stallion should be 
fully sixteen hands high, stoutly built, 
carrying a high head with a rather 
long well-arched neck, having a long, 
pushy tail, carried well ont from the 
body. He should have a rather stately 
way of going, and be able to show 
about a four-minute gait. Size, form, 
style, action and quality should be con- 
sidered in awarding the premiums. 

The real coach or park stallion is the 
one most needed at this time. More 
money can be made in breeding coach 
horses than in breeding any other class. 
Well matched coach teams readily com- 
mand from one to two thousand dollars 
per pair inall our large cities. It costs 
no more to raise them than any other 
class. Size and style are the chief ele- 
ments. Such horses are useful any- 
where on the farm, before the car- 
riage, or the buggy, or the rockaway, or 
pheton, in the cart or dray, or before 
our heavy express wagons, or even un- 
der thesaddle. The coach or park horse 
is really the all-purpose horse, for, 
properly bred, he is large enough for 
any purpose, and not too large. Even 
on the race course some of the fastest 
runners are sixteen to seventeen hands | 
high, and on the trotting courses some 
of those that have scored under 2:20, 
like Great Eastern, Rarus, Gloster and 
many others, are sixteen to seventeen 
hands. If speed is a desideratum, at eith- 
er running or trotting, it is not iff*om- 
patible with the proper size and high- 
est type of the coach or park horse. 

_ Oro Oo 


Epiror RuRAL WoRLD: Herewith 
I forward names and pedigrees of calves 
recently added, by birth, to my herd of 
dairy Short-horns. They are all of ap- 
proved’ pedigree, with all ancestors— 
both sires and dams—in the herd books. 
The pedigree of each calf has been for- 
warded to the editor of A. 5. Record, 
and will appear in volume 9 of that 
herd-book. ‘They are beauties. 

Lord Dutehess Airdrie—Deep blood- 
red bull calf, with golden-yellow skin; 
large, full escuteheon. Got by Orphan 
Lad (20526, A. H. B. & A. S.R.); 1st dam 
Nellie Thorndale (A. H. B.) by Duke 
Osiris (13870, A. H. B.); 2d dam Nell 
Gwynne 3d (A. H. B.) by Thorndale 
(13031, A. H. B.). 

Young Mary Kirklington.—Red cow 
calf, with bright yellow skin; large es- 
cutcheon. Got by Orphan Lad; ist 
dam Atlanta Osiris (A. H. B.) by Duke 
Osiris; 2d dam Atlanta (A. H. B.) by 
Duke of Woodvale (16983). 

Rose of Sharon Nell.—Deep blood-red 
cow calf; only white, small star in fore- 
head. Got by Orphan Lad; ist dam 
Nell Gwynne 3d by Thorndale; 2d dam 
Orphan Nell 11th (A. H. B.) by Vindex 
(13087). 9 

Dutchess Oxford Cherry.—Red, with 











meritoriot 


yellow skin; star in forehead ; cow calf. 
Go: by Orphan Lad; 1st dam Cleopatra 
6th (A. i. B.) by Mayarke’s Treble 
Duke (24001); 2d dam Cleopatra 4th (A. 
H. B.) by Red Duke (A. H. B., 12737). 

The four calves, as well as all their 
ancestors, are all of the dairy family of 
Short-horns, and all have long, broad 
escutcheons, and many other pvints in- 
dicative of extra dairy qualities. 

My flock of fine Cotswold ewes are 
dropping lambs daily, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of cold, beyond prece- 
dent; have succeeded well in saving 
the lives of a large majority of lambs. 
This, however, requires constant care 
and good shelter at night. Of 47 lambs 
dropped to date, five died. : 

Angora goats are also multiplying 
sna replenishing the earth to satisfac- 

mn. 

Feed for stock of all kinds is growing 
scarce. Many farmers here are feeding 
the last. Only skillful feeding will en- 
able many others to go through the 
winter with stock in good condition. 

The Rurau Worxp is very popular 
here. Many farmers think it superior 
to all other agricultural papers, practi- 
cally. The light it sheds on diversified 
agriculture and stock breeding is highly 
appreciated. Its popularity increases 
With its age, » Hp @ 

Elkton, Ky:, Feb. 12, 1881. 

REMARKS.—Our correspondent forgot 
to sign his name, 


<P> 2 
The Origin of Duchess. 
A writer in the Mark Lane Express 
gives the following history of the most 


valuable families of short-horns. He 
Says: As the Duchess tribe is so. fa- 
mous, and sells at such enormous prices, 
Imay here give a few particulars re- 
arding it. The first of the family we 
ear of was bought by Chas. Colling, 
from the Duke of Northumberland’s 
agent at Stanwix, a massive, short-leg- 
ged cow, of a yellowish red, with the 
breast near theground. Shehad a wide 
back and was a great grower. Colling 
called her Duchess, and had often des- 
cribed.her to Bates as a very superior 
animal, particularly in her handling 
and told him he considered her the best 
cow he had ever seen, but that he could 
never breed so good a one from her. 
She was descended from the old stock 
of Sir Henry Smithson, of Stanwix. 
Thomas Bates bought of Colling one of 
the descendants of this cow in 1805 for 
100 guineas, being a fine dair animal; 
and he bought another at Colling’s sale 








“smooth” land in a few snug nooks by 


f.|these vicious propensities that some of 


in 1810. For the latter he paid 183 
guineas, and styled her Duehess First, 
and from her all of the present family 
descended. Bates says he was induced 
to select this tribe from having found 
that they were great growers and quick 
feeders, with fine quality of meat, con- 
suming little food in proportion to their 
growth, and also finding that they are 
great milkers. 


—— 


Polled Cattle for Beef, 

For nearly forty years past I have ad- 
vocated polled in preference to horned 
cattle for beef, and am rejoiced to see 
them at last beginning to appear in the 
New York market. Thirty-six head of 
the Polled Angus grades were recently 
slaughtered here, and they are reported 
as being of as excellent quality as ever 
came to the city. Their average live 
Weight was 1,340 pounds, and they dress- 
ed 60 pounds to the 100. They yielded 
in fat 140 pounds each, and 106 pounds 
of hide. The above cattle, says Wal- 








lace’s Monthly, were bred by Mr. Thom- 
as R. Clark, of New York city, upon his | 
ranch at Victoria, Kansas, in the fol-| 
lowing manner; He picked up select! 
Cherokee heifers (pretty much of the 
same style as Texas cows), and put them 
to his Angus bulls imported from Scot- 
land. The produce partook strongly ot 
the characteristics of the sire, were of a| 
black color, had no horns, and were of a 
good size. He then crossed the females 
ot this produce alternately with Short- 
horn and Angus bulls. The calyes drop-| 
ed grew up almost invariably without | 
1orns, and are very hardy, thrifty and 
early to mature. It was from Short-horn 
bulls crossed many years ago on Black 
Polled Angus cows, that this breed be-| 
came so highly improved, as _I first saw 
them in the London market in 1841, and 
subsequently these grazing at pasture | 
in Scotland and England in large herds 
in 1867. Polled cattle are destined to 
be immensely popular hereafter with 
our breeders and graziers and the soon- 
er all embark in them the better.—A. 
B. Allen. é 


oo oreo eS 
Shetland Ponies. 


The ponies are not an agricultural, 
but a domestic necessity. In Shetland, 
as in parts of Ireland, every family de- 
pends for its supply of fuel on,peat, and 
as the peat is seldom found near at 
hand on the shore where the houses 
stand, but on the hill behind them-— 
there is always a hill in the rear in 
Shetland, every island consisting main- 
ly of hill, with a patch or two of 





the shore—and as it often is ata dis- 
tance of several steep and stony miles, 
each house requires several ponies, the 
number depending on the distance and 
the character of the road. A family 
living “convenient” to the peat may re- 
quire only two peat carriers, and anoth- 
er family may require half a dozen. 
The material, after it has been dug and 
dried in the usual manner, is carried 
home on the backs of the penies in 
blankets called “cassies.” It is obvious 
that the back which has to perform 
this kind of service should be broad 
and’ strong. The Shetland pony is a 
striking example of development; for 
generations past he has been bred and 
reared and trained with a uniformity 
which could not have been secured in 
any other part of the United Kingdom. 
Hence his physique and general char- 
acter, his hereditary instincts and in- 
telligence, his small size, and his purity 
and fixitv of type. A pony belonging 
toa breed which has had to pick its 
zigzag way down a steep declivity dur- 
ing many generations must be sure- 
footed. By the same rule a pony whose 
grooms and playmates include a dozen 
juveniles—the children of the neigh- 
borhood, who roll about underneath 
him or upon his back—must be gentle; 
and the pony, living on the scathold, on 
air sometimes rather than on herbage, 
must be hardy. The pony of the Shet- 
land Isles is, in fact, the offspring of 
eircumstance. He is the pet of the 
family, gentle as the Arab’s steed under 
similar training. He will follow his 
friends in-doors like a dog, and lick the 
platters or the children’s faces. He has 
no more kick in him than a cat, and no 
more bite than a puppy. He is a noble 
example of the complete suppression of 








this kind exhibit when they are ill 
treated, and of the intelligence and 
= temper that may be developed in 

orses by kindness. There is no pre- 
cedent for his running away nor for 
his becoming frightened or tired, even 
when he has carried some laird from 
Lerwick to his. house, many Scotch 
miles across the hills. He moves down 
the rugged hillsides with admirable 
circumspection, loaded pannier-fashion 
with two heavy “cassies” of peat, pick- 
ing his way_ step by © sometimes 
sideways. In crossing boggy spots, 
where the water is retained, and a 
green carpet of aquatic grass might de- 
ceive some steeds and bring them head- 
long to grief in the spongy trap, he 
carefully smells the surface, and is thus 
enabled to circumvent the danger. In 
the winter the Shetland pony wears a 
coat made of felted hair, and specially 
suited for the season. His thick win- 
ter garment is well adapted for protect- 
ing him against the fogs and damps of 
the climate. It is exceedingly warm 
and comfortable, fits close to the wear- 
er’s dapper form, and is not bad looking 
when new. But when the coat grows 
old toward spring, at the season when 
the new one eutl appear, it becomes 
the shabbiest of the kind that you often 
see. Its very amplitude and the abun- 
dance of the material render it the more 
conspicuous, when it peels and hangs 
for awhile ragged and worn out, and 
then falls bit_by bit till the whole of it 
disappears. No horse looks at his best 
when losing his coat, and the more coat 
there may be to lose the worse he looks. 
—London Field, 


Beef Making. 

To make beef production successful, the 
first thing to be looked after is the style and 
breeding of the animals, and the second is 
careful and thorough feeding. The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. G. B. Jones, of Williams- 
ville, 111, will be of interest, as he is a practi- 
cal beef-maker, and seldom fails to “top” the 
market, when he turns his herd from the 
feed lot. He says: “I make it a rule to buy 
in my néighborhood every extra, nice steer, 
of any age, I can find. I buy most of them 
when calves, and get the growth. Never buy 
anything in the shape of a calf unless he is a 
good one ; if I have to pay five dollars per 
head more than my neighbors would think 
was a fair price. My experience is that I get 
that five dollars back, and more too, on the 
first years growth; as they improve in flesh 
and growth, so much more than what is usu- 
ally termed “good cattle ;” for example, my 


e 





cattle last year, for eight mionths in succession, 
previous to the time I sold them, put on a 
daily average of 234 pounds; and only half 
of this time they had any corn. I feed no 
corn in the fore part of the summer. I keep 
a thoroughbred bull and high grade cows, 
and that is one thing n to begin 
with, to have well bred cattle. In handling 
my cattle I consider that a calf wants to be 
well fed through the winter, good grass 
through the summer, and the winter before 
he is two years old just feed moderately well, 
until about the first of February, and then 
from that time on till grass, they want/to be 
fed corn very strong—about what they want 
toeat. Then after grass is good, I feed no 
more corn until about September, and from 
that time on I feed till about the middle. of 
January, and make them weigh from 1,600 to 
1,700 lbs at the age of about 33 months. I 
feed shock corn in boxes, and the stalks make 
good bedding for the cattle, and hogs also. 
I have two loads of cattle now that are year- 
lings past, that I think I can make weigh in 
one year from this about 1,800 Ibs average. 
—Drover's Journal. 
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Stock Notes. 


English papers often mention salicylic acid 
as a very valuable remedy in cases of foot-and 
mouth disease, and it is largely advertised by 
those who prepare it or who deal in it ex- 
tensively . 


The weather in New Mexico has been 
unusually severe, but stock has stood it re- 
markably well, sheep have suffered the most, 
they straying off during the heavy storms and 
perishing. 

Too much hay and too little grass is a com- 
mon mistake in feeling working horses. 
Twelve quarts of good heavy oats and twelve 
pounds of hay is a good daily ration for a 
working horse’ 


A few sheep could be kept upon every 





| dairy-farm with profit, and would be a 


benefit to the pastures, eating that which 
the cows rejected and when in winter 
quarters they would eat much the cows 
refused, and so would be of very small extra 
costs. 


Reports come from the Canadian that sev- 
eral cattle men have lost heavily during the 
late storms. Toney, Day & Co., who are 
holding cattle on the north Canadian are re- 


ported to have lost nearly 800 head. One | 


other firm is reported to have lost nearly 400 
head.—Medicine Lodge Cresset. 

Heavy losses of sheep from the cold and 
snow storms, are reported in the Fort Con- 
cho county. In many instances, shepherds 
were forced to abandon their. flock on ac- 
count of the excessive cold; the result be- 
ing a general mixture of stock, and scat- 
tering over the country.—Dodge City Times. 


The New York Horse Exchange Company’s | will prevent the southern cattle from crossin 


first lot of horses sent for sale in London ar- 


rived in good order, with a loss of five vut of 


thirty-six. which died on board from injuries 
received during a severe gale atsea. Regular 
shipments will be made of good horses and a 
remunerative demand for American horses 
seems certain in the future. 


Last year 1,782 Short-horn cattle were 


auctioned off at forty-eight sales in England fat 


an average of about££35 each—the extremes 
being 2,000 guineas and 52s. 6d. A writer in 
The London Agricultural Gazette remarks 
that “in order to make their business safe, 
English Short-horn breeders need to gain 
the confidence of English farmers.” 


George Bedford, a noted short-horn raiser 
of Bourbon county, Kentucky, has removed 
to near Smithville, Clay county, Missouri, 
where he has bought 480 acers of land at $25 
per acre. He proposes to engage extensively 
in the short-horn business. Jas. Duncan, 
brother of Maj. Jerry, settled the place, and 
it lays alongside Mr. Duncan’s 1,500, where 
150 short-horns are herded. 


The Missouri Senate has passed a bill re- 

quiring every person, driving Texas, Mexican 
or Indian cattle into Missouri to first execute 
a bond in a sum of notless than $1,000 to 
| every county into which he drives them to 
|indemnify the public against any damage 
resulting from disease disseminated by said 
cattle. Railroads transporting diseased cat- 
tle are liable to a heavy fine. 

The best ox horns come from the Rio 
Grande; they are tough,of fine texture, and 
are susceptible of a fine polish. Cattle hoofs 
sell at from $12 to $40 per ton, as to quality. 
Cattle tails are worth from 10 to 15 cents 
apiece. The hoofs of horned cattle weigh 
about two anda half pounds. The horse’s 
hoof is unsuitedfor buttons, although it is 
manufactured for other purposes. 


The live stock shipped from America last 
year for London comprised 66.845 cattle, 
22,235 sheep, and 672 pigs. Of these there 
were lost in transit 3,134 cattle, 868 sheep, 
and 123-pigs. The shipments to Liverpool 
in the same period comprised 87,945 cattle, 
600,202 sheep, 11,338 pigs, and 233 horses. 
The losses comprised 3,408 cattle, 2,136 
sheep, 1,318 pigs, and 14 horses, In both 
cases the shipments were largest between 
May and September, 


In the County of Suffolk, England, the 
deaths from the foot and mouth disease in 
one week are reported as follows : 1,264 head 
of cattle, 749 sheep and 157 pigs, and yet we 
are importing stock from that country every 
week. It is hoped that buyers in the wést 
and south will note this fact, for there are 
many counties quite as badly afflicted as Suf- 
folk, and we dare not risk its introduction 
here. The disease is not necessarily fatal 
but is highly epidemic. 


Denver Republican, Feb. 5:—Articles of 
incorporation were filed with the Secretary 
of State yesterday by the El Paso County 
Live Sock Company. The object of the cor- 
poration isto breed and pasture cattle—es- 
pecially sheep—in El Paso, on capital stock 
of $50,000. The company will have its prin- 
cipal office at Colorado Springs, and the 
managing Board of Directors for the first 
year will be composed of C. E. Stubbs, B. 
F. Crowell, H. H. Haines and D. M. Tay- 
lor. 

Itis said that a certain cure for the black 
leg in cattle, is the application of saltpetre to 
the affected parts, as follows: When the leg 
begins to swell make an incision in the hide 
and lay the ground saltpetre in the flesh. 
The opening is then closed and a running 
sore is made, which, it is claimed, will prove 
an effectual cure for this destructive malady. 
The remedy is a simple one and we advise cat- 
tle men whose herds are affected, to try it. 
It is said to have proved highly snccessful in 
Iowa and other western Stetes—News & 
Press, New Mexico, 


Judge Brewer, of the Supreme Court, Kan- 
saa, recently rendered the following decision, 
which will be of some interest to stock-grow- 
ers: “Ina herd law county an enimal be- 
longing to plaintiff strayed upen the railroad 
track of defendant and was killed by one of 
its trains. The track was unfenced. Plai- 
tiff had picketed the animal in an inclosed 
field, and had taken reasonable precaution to 
keep it confined and prevent it from running 
at large. It had broken loose without any 
fault or neglect on his part. Held: That 
the company was liable for the value of the 
animal.” the justices concurring. 

Kansas City. Mo.—A delegation of tnfiuen- 


tial steckmen from Coloradoand New Mexico 


called at the office of the Commercial Indica- 
tor to-day, to authorize a dential of the re- 
port telegraphed to eastern papers that hun- 
dreds of cattle are dying with an epidemic 
disease. The facts are that a few cattle are 
dying in New Mexico from eating what is 
known as loco weed which starts earlier than 
grass, and cattle feed uponit. Itis confined 
to certain localitius, is not general, and! disap- 
pears as soon as the grasscomes. Last May 
the Indicator published an analysis of the 
loco weed, furnished by the Department of 
Azricul vre, «t Washington, and all stockmen 
agree that while the disease caused by it is 
unusually fatal, it is in no wise epidemic. 
A petition is now being circulated in the 
west for the appointment of a commission to 
further examine into the matter and discover 
an antidote, if posisble. 


_ Cattle men report that owing to the con- 
tinued severe winter and the consequent poor 
condition of the cattle on the range, they fear 
heavy losses be ore grass comes in the spring 





Some few cattle have already .died, but | 
| the number is not serious, as will be the case | 
|if spring does not open very shortly. Cattle| 
_ have drifted very badly the last’ two maonths | 
towards the south and east, and all efforts to} 
keep them on individual ranges have been 
abandoned, and the cattle men have combin- 
ed to prevent them from drifting below cer- 
tain streams in the territory. Owners who 
have small herds have lostall control of them, 
jand they are scattered in small bunches all 
jover the ranges. In consequence the 
roundups this coming spring will be greater 
tasks than usual and considerable trouble will | 
be experienced in getting the brands separa- 

ted. Barbour county stockmen have estab- 

lished a beat along the line dividing Barbour 

and Harper counties, and ride it coustantly 

to keep back the cattle drifting eastward.— | 
Anthony (Kas.,) Republican. 


It is reported that a strange and malignant | 
disease has broken out among some of the 
large heards of cattle on the plains in New 
Mexico, causing the death of hundreds daily. 
The authority for the statement is J. G, 
McCoy, of the United States Census Depart- 
ment, who has just arrived at Topeka, Kan., 
from New Mexico. By request, Mr. McCoy 
addressed the Kansas House of Representa- 
tives upon the subject, stating that the stock 
interest of Kansas and the west would be 
| jeopardized by any further spread of the dis- 
ease northward, and urging the Legislature 
| to request Congress to provide for an imme- 
diate scientific investigation of the disease, its 
|cause and re:nedy. Mr. McCoy said the mal- 
'ady originated on the southern line of New 
Mexico, and was swecping the cattle off like 
| grass before a prairie fire. In pursuance of 
|his suggestion, resolutions were introduced 
|asking Congress to provide for a thorongh 
|investigation. It is thought probable that 





ration of meal, and in nine months 
from weaning you will find on the 
above basis that you have six fat pigs if: 
of the small-boned breeds, while if of 
the ot oy breeds you will find increase 
in weight sufficient to pay for the extra 
cost of feeding the meal. An idea is 
prevalent that feeding meal.will check 
the growth of pigs, which is true if 
nothing else is fed, since Indian corn is 
somewhat deficient in the materials 
which go to form the bone and muscle, 
yet we have found that meal, in combi- 
nation with other food, is an advantage 
at any age of the pig.. However anx- 
iousf you may be to Tnsten the fatten- 
ing of a pig, clear meal is not the most 
economical if fed alone. A few shorts 
and a proportion of cob meal is profit- 
able in the feeding mixture. 
+--+ -9 ~~ oe 

I have anice male hog, about twelve months 
old, that is trontled aroune the eyes and on 
the face with a thickening of the skin. The 
affected parts feel hard and rough, like a wart. 
He can scarcely see, the skin has become so 
thick about the eycs. Will some of your 
readers please tell me what it is and what 
will cure it, and oblige an old subscriber? =| 


QUITMAN. 
SS 8 rr 


Breeding pigs, to be sold as sucklings 
pigs, at from eight to twelve weeks old, is 
becoming quite a business with many persons 
who are within easy distance, by raii or boat. 
of our large cities,and who either own or | 
occupy farms which are comparatively cheap 
in price. As soon asthe pigs are old enough 
to be taken from the sow, generally at eight 
weeks old, they are taken up, rubbed or wash- 
ed up nice and clean:generalls boxed in pairs 
or trios and shipped to the commission mer- 
chant, toone who has facilities for handling 
that class of stock. Fair prices are always 
obtained for these littie porkers, and as the | 
cost of raising them is merely nominal, the | 
profits are satisfactory, and the supply renew- 
ed twice a year from the same sow. 

To obtain the best prices, the breeding 
sows should be brought in with pig so as to 
have them ready to offer for sale early in the 
spring, when they invariably bring much 








,more, or not too Jate inthe fall, when those 


with small places are looking for porkers to 
winter and kill the following year the persons 
having small places near the city generally 
being the purchasers. We know of one party 
in paiticular who owns quite a large southern 
farm. and he is making a specialty of breed- 
ing, on a scale, this class of porkers, and he 
is making handsome profits there-from, he 
considering a good brood sow one of the most 
valuable and profitable animals a farmer 
can have on his place, a cow not ex- 
cepted. 





| the Legislature will establish a Head-line that 


into Kansas. 




















How to Raise Pork. 
ist. The breeding must be carefully 
| managed, says the Ohio Farmer, and 
|by this I do not mean that to produce 


|pork cheaply the farmer must have 
| thoroughbred stock, for I am quite sure 


that grades will often prove more profit- 
able, but I do not believe that the use 
of a thoroughbred male will be found 
profitable. ‘Whether this male is a Po- 
land-China, Berkshire, Chester White, 
orsome other breed, must depend on 
the farmer’s judgment; but so long as a 
thoroughbred pig can be had for less 
tham $25, the farmer is penny wise who 
fail¥to have one. 2d. To make chea 
pork the hogs must be kept thrifty all 
the time. By this I do not mean that 
pigs Should be fattened or overfed, for 
this will often take off the profits. The 
first six months of a pig’s life should be 
devoted to the growth of bone and 
muscle, and not fat, and while they 
should be fed liberally this fact wed 
be kept in mind. The appetite should} 
be always kept good, and this can easily | 
be done by judicious feeding, the use of 
charcoal, ashes 1nd salt, and some varia- 
tion in food. It may be laid down asa 
rule that you will not find thrifty stock 
nor make cheap pork if your young pigs 
are so fed that soiled corn lies by them 
all day. 

This brings me to a third point,which 
is this—the farmer who recognizes the 
fact that the hog is naturally a grazing 
animal, will make much cheaper pork 
than he who feeds corn exe usively. 
Not only can a pound of pork be made 
cheaper on clover than on corn, but the 
great gain is in the fact that a hog, 
after a summer on clover, is in a hy- 
gienic condition to assimilate more food 
than when it has been on a corn diet. I 
would recommend farmers who are 
making pork production their greatest 
interest, and who have not adopted the 
plan of making pig pork, to sow an acre 
of rye for each eight hogs, on which 
they can be pastured at least a month 
before the clover begins to bloom, thus 
increasing the length of the growing 
season. While on the rye I would feed 
asmall amount of corn, but on good 
clover I think it better to give no grain. 

With good stock and such care asa 
good farmer should give, I _ believe 
cheaper pork can be made from pigs 
eight to ten months old than from hogs 
wintered and fattened at eighteen or 
twenty menths. Todo this profitably, 
the pigs must come in March, and the 
farmer, to save these early pigs, must 
keep a record and know to a day when 
to expect them, and be ready for them. 
One of our best breeders, who has not 
less than twenty March litters every 
spring, tells me that in seven years he 
has’not lost a litter. It is easy to make 
these pigs weigh 250, on an average, 
at nine months old, and it isdone by the 
ten thousand head every year. The ad- 
vantages of this plan are, that we save 
the lahor of feeding (and what in these 
davs of LS eeemge is no small item) the 
risk of disease, and we get the use of 
the money for the nine months. These 
advantages are so apparent that many 
of our best farmers have adopted this 
plan and are making inoney»by it. 
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Meal for Hogs. 


Our experience, says the American 
Cultivator, is that meal should be fed to 
pigs in limited quant ties as soon as they 
are taken from thesow. If you have 
plenty of milk, feed that, although you 
will find great assistance from the use 
of a littie meal. In providing for your 
pigs, if you find that you have milk for 
but four pigs, divide it among six, add- 
ing meal to compensate for the division. 
As the pigs. grow, add_ shorts and other 
musele and bone-making material, as 
these animals need to be lengthened and 
ap before too much attention is paid 

o fattening. Scalding shorts improves 
their feeding value for pigs. 's the 








°| 
wae | breeding the s »ws t o young before they have 


| become well grown and mature, and also in 
| buying young breeding sows instéad of full 





'of the Blood, 


| Skin. ete. It corrects indigestion. 








Pigs continue to grow, increase the 


_———__-4 > oo 
One great mistake in pig breeding is in 
having the breeding stock too young—in 


grown ones. Our idea, we have had nor ea- 
son to change our view, 1s to keep a good 
breeding sow aslong as she will have good 
pigs, nc matter if she is seven or eight years 


| old, for old or fully mature sows invariably 


have healthier and stronger offspring, while 
they have large litters, which is quite an item 
when ten or more sows are kept for breeding. 
It is well enough, and in some cases even de- 
sirable, to breed these fully mature sows to a 
young and vigorous boar, and our observa 
ton has been such as to advise a continuance 
of the same method of breeding.—Drovers 
Journal. ; 
re 
HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


It seems strange that any one will suffer 
from the many derangements brought on by 


Liver Syrup will restore perfect health to the 
physical organization. Itis indeed a strength- 
ening syrup, pleasent to take, and has proven 
itself to be the best blood purifier ever dis- 
covered, effectually curing Scrofula, Syphilitic 
disorders weakness of the Kidneys. 
Erysipelas, Malaria, all Nervous disorders 
and debility, Bilious complaints and all 
diseases indicating an impure condition 
Liver, Kidneys, Stomach, 





an impure conditon of the blood, when Sco-! 
vill’s Sarsaparilla and Stillingia, or Blood and ; 


Why Are You Bilious ?- ’ 

Because you have allowed your bowels to 
become costive, and liver torpid. Use Kid- 
ney-Wort to produce a free state of the Bow- 
els, and it will stimulate the liver to proper 
action, clense the skin of its yellowness, cure 
bilious headache, and cause new life in the 
blood. Druggists have it, both dry and li- 
quid.—Zion’s Herald. 
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The Agricultural Department estimates the 
tobacco crop of the entire country to be 342,- 
872,777 pounds, against 391,278,350 pounds 
in 1879. The seed-leaf growing States from 
Massachusetts to Pennsylvania have increas- 
ed their acreage 14 to 15 per cent. over that 
of 1879, the average yield for all being about 
the same, while Pennsylvania, the most impor- 
tant of these as a grower of seed-leaf, reporte 
18 per cent. increase in acreage, with an aver- 
age falling off in yield of about 150 pounds 
per acre, making her crop about 29,600,- 
000 pounds, against about 29,600,000 in 
1879. 
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Howe Scales are guaranteed in every par- 
ticular, to bé the best made. Bordeu, Selleck 
& Co., general agents, St. Tous, Mo. 


Eggs should be sold by weight. The Ameri- 
can Cultivator says: A gentlemen in this 
vicinity recently purchased three dozen at 
three different stores; one dozen weighed one 
pound ten and a quarter ounces, another one 
pound seven anda half ounces, and another 
one pound three and a quarter ounces, &@ 
difference of seven ounces between the heavi- 
est and lightest dozen. 








The Markets. 
Sr. Lours, Mo., March 1. 
Frovr—Sales: 70 bris at $2 90, 90 at $& 
20, 250 at $3 65, 125 at #3 90, 190 at $4 20, 
100 at $4 50, 157 at $4 75, 100 at $5 15, 125 
at $5 27 del. 

BuckwHeEat Frour—Western at $5@5 25, 
eastern $5 75. : 

Rye Fiour—Steady at $4 80@5 10 as in 
quality. 

CornmMEaLt—City on orders at $2 35@2 40. 

Mi.usturrs— Bran at 69c, shipstuffs at 750. 

Wueat—No. 2 red at $1 01, No. 3 red at 
98c, No. 2 Mediterranean at $1 03, rejected 
offered at 79c. 

Ccorn—No 2 mixed at 38c, No 2 white- 
mixed at 43c, rejected white-mixed at 42c. 

Oats—No 2 white at 34c, rejected at 320. 

Ryr—No 2 on orders at 95c. 

Bar.tey—lIowa Scotch at 85c, Minnesota at 
90c, Wisconsin Scotch at 92c. 

Hay—Clover-mixed at $14 50, strictly 
prime to choice timothy at $15, prairie at 
10 50, mixed timothy at $14. 

Hemp—Undressed $90@100, dressed $145 
(@155, shorts $115@125, hackled tow $56 
@565. 

Butrer—A decline in eastern markets has 
turned considerable butter this way. Re- 
ceipts have been large for the past week. 
Prices easier on choice, and lower on all oth- 
er grades, of which there are liberal supplies. 
Creamery ; Choice to fancy 31@34o, off and 
ordinary makes 28@31c. Dairy: Choice to 
fancy 25@28c, fancy to good 20@24c, com- 
mon and store-packed 13@16c. Roll : Choice 
northern 19@22c, near-by country 15@1860. 

CurEesre—Full cream 12@14c, part skim 
9@11c, poor skim 4@6c. 

Eaas—19@20c. 

Driep Frurr—We quote : Apples—old and 
dark 31¢c, fair 334c, prime 4@4\¢c, choice 
4\4c, Peaches—mixed and low halves 4@ 
i fair halves 534c, prime 6@61l{c, choice 
64ye. 

Gnas Sreps—Clover $5@5 25, timothy 
$2 55, German millet 85c, common millet 
65c, Hungarian millet 60@70e, red-top 40@ 
45ce. 

Fax Srep—Selling at $1 15 on basis of 
pure. 

Hemp Seep—$1 40@1 45. 

Castor Breans—Steady at $1 25. 

Woor—Tub-washed: Choice 39, medium 
37, dingyand low 35. Unwashed : Combing 
26. coarse 23, Kansas 15@17 for short to 
dingy to 21@24 for good, Texas at 23@28, 
fine merino 30@22, Burry, black and cotted 
5@10 off. 











A single 
bottle will prove to you its merits as a health 


| renewer, for it acts like a charm, especially 


when the complaint is of an exhaustive na- 
ture, having a tendency to lesson the natural 
vigor of the brain and nervous system. 


Baker’s Pain Panacea cures pain in Man 
and Beast. Use externally and internally 
and find instant relief. 


Dr. Roger’s Vegetable Worm Syrup in- 
stantly destroys Worms and removes the 
secretions which cause them, 

—————_-___0 eee —™—~— 
Con. Cotman: I presume from the interest 


the Rurat takes in horticulture, you would 
like to know something about the prospects 
of the coming fruit cropin this region. Last 
fall, after the severe cold weather in Novem- 


ber, our fruit men were very much discour- 
aged, but as soon as spring opens, we find we 
were more frightened than hurt, and the 
prospects now are, that Arkansas will fur- 
nish St. Louis more fruit than ever before. 
It is true that in some few localities the 
peach crop was damaged, but as a whole, 
there never was a better prospect for a good 
yield of fruit of all kinds than we have at 
the present time. W. &. T. 
Saline county, Ark., Feb. 26. 


A Gain of Eight —— in Forty-Five 
ays. 

“About forty-five on ago.” writes a gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, “ I began the Ox- 
ygen Treatment, and, as regards the effect of 
it, with a grat2ful heart I can say that it has 
proved wonderfully efficacious,even surpass- 
ing my mostsanguine expectations. My lungs 
have been much developed, breathing capac- 
ity increased, ard the cough, which was at 
times hard and laborious, has almost passed 
away. My general health has much improv- 
ed—feel more life-like and energetic, having 
gained eight pounds in forty-five days.” 
Our treatise on “Compound Oxygen,” which 
tells all about this remarkable remedy, is sent 
free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——— 








The sheep has always been & wealth 

roducer. The latter end of Job “was 
llened for he had 14,000 sheep,” which 
would mean to one of us an. income of 
just as many dollars per year, if not 
twice asmany. What an investment 
for capital, that. brings in_50 or 60 per 
cent. yearly, with almost the certainty 
that appertains to U.S. four-per-cents. 
A flock will easily increase 60 to 70 per 
cent, yearly,and half that will be com- 
pound after the second year. This rate 
of increase is enormous and sufficiently 
points to the vast profits that are made 
from successful sheep rearing. 


Mt. Morris, N. ¥., is Responsible 
for the following valuable statement from 
Mrs. M. C. Arnold: “Warner’s Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure has done me wonders of good 
for catarrh of the bladder and female weak- 
ness.” 


- 





Hipes—Dry—No. 1 flint 174¢c, No. 2 do 
15c, No. 1 salted 14c, No. 2 do121¢e, bull and 
stag 6c. Green—Salied 8c, damaged 7, 
uncnred 51¢c, 

FratHers—Prime L G at 48c, unripe and’ 
quilly at 42c to 45c; mixed 25c to 40c—tare 
at 3@10 per cent. 

Derr Sxrns—Dry at 40c, damp and meaty 
at 25@35c, green 19c. 

Sueer Pexrrs—Green: Large $1@1 28, 
medium 85c, small 50c. Dry: Large 60@ 
70c, medium and lamb 25@50, shearling 10 
@30ce. f 

Vears—Carcasses at 7@81¢¢, live at 54¢@ 
61sec. 

Danes Hocs—Are salable at $5 50@6. 
Potators—Peerless at 80c, rose at 920, 
peachblow at 95c, burbank worth 94c. 
Canpace—New southern $2 to $4 per 
crate. 

Ontons—Large red at $1 80 per bushel. 

Pouuttrx—We quote: Live—Geese (full 
feathered) $3 50a4: choice do $4 50a5; pluck- 
ed $2 50a3; chickens—cocks$2a2 25; mixed 
$2 40a2 50; choice to fancy hens $2 75a3; 
turkeys—$9al2; ducks—$2 50a3 80. Dress- 
ed—Turkeys—Extra large and rough llc 
choice medeum weights 12. Chickens— 
Small to medium $2 25a2 50; choice $2 75. 
Ducks—Small to medium $2 50a2 75; to $3; 
choice $3a3 25: fancy $350. Geese—Rough 
or thin $2 50a3; medium $3 50a4; choice 
$4 50a5. 

Game—We quote: Duck—Mallard $3; teal 

$2 50; sprig tails and mixed $175; snipe 

$2 50; wild pigeons $1 75a2: possum 5al0¢ 

each and dull: wild turkeys 50ca$1 25; an- 

telope carcasses 2a4c; rabbits 50c: squarrels 
0c. 


Warre Beans—County $1 for inferior to 
$2 for choice. Eastern medium at $2 15@ 
220 

“AppLes—We quote: Sound, at $1 75@2 25; 
choice Ben Davis $2 25@2 50: choice genit- 
ing $2@2 20: damaged, small, inferior, ete., 
50c@ $150 Pbbl less. 

Roots—Ginseng $1 55@1 60, seneca 40@ 
45c for prime, black 8c blue flag}¢e, pleuri 
4c, May-apple 24¢@3c§ golden seal 51g 
6c. 

Sart—Ohio river $1 20@1 25, and Lake 
$1 30@1 35 # bbl. 

Broom Corn—Trashy ref crooked at 20g 
good green crooked at 244@2%4c, medium 
straight at 34¢@4c, prime to strictly choice 
at 41¢ @5c—green at 5¢0. 

Furs—Raccoon—No. 1. 75a80c ; No. 2 500; 
No. 3 25@25c; No.410c. Mink—No. 1 60¢; 
No 2, 40c; No. 8 25c; No. 4 10c. Skunk— 
black, 80c for open and 90c for cased ; short 
stripe 45¢; narrow stripe 30c; white or civit 
10@15c. House cat 5@10c. Wild cat 20@ 
25e. Fox—grey 50@65c, red 75085e. Otte- 
50c to $7 ; beaver 50c to $1 voee Dene 
$2a7 ; badger 20a50c ; opossum O i - 
ed 121gc: eased 15e. Gall muskrat 5(@10c— 
Kitten 2a8c. Wolf—large No 1 at $2;small 
75a90c. Southern catch 15a25 per cent; less 
than above. 


The Cause of Science _ 
has received an important addition in the 
elegant Observatory which H. H. Warner, 
roprietor of the valuable Safe Kidney and 
iver Cure, has erected at Rochester. 
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Bhe Pome ircle. 


Letter From Mrs. U. E. S. 

Friends of the Home Circle: I have 
wead many of your letters with much 
‘pleasure, and will be pleased to visit 
-you occasionally. I am a plain farmer’s 
wife, as I presume some of you are, or 
cat least ought to be. My domestic du- 
ties will not permit me to visit you of- 
ten. Sometimes I shall bring in my 
knitting and sit a while and talk over 
domestic economy,- poultry, swine, 
fruits, &c. 

Like Violet Shaw, already I see new 
eyes turned curiously upon your new 
visitor, but if they only gleam kindly, I, 
too, shall feel at home. 

Schoolmam, I would say to you, do as 
Trebor—lay aside the slates and switch- 
es. You have the same advantage. If 

ou do not like teaching, you can, farm. 

t ismuch healthier than being shut u 
in a school-room with the dirty little 
faces. Do not worry because you can- 
not plow; it will be no trouble to find 
some one who will be pleased to take 
charge of 160 acres of land and your 
two horses. I imagine I see you look- 








tled, and they commence to bloom im- 
mediately. Our way of keeping them 
over winter isthis: Just before wintet 
sets in, cut the Lope to within six inch- 
es of the ground; dig up the roots and 
pack them in nice, mellow soil, in a cor-, 
ner of the cellar, that has no window in 
it. The soil is well pressed down on 
the root, andI only give them water 
when the earth looks as dry as dust, be- 


very little water.. 

J H. W. says: “Will you please tell 
us in one of your future letters if par 
seed can be sown in the spring, with 
any certainty that they will bloom the 
fol —e summer?” Well, well, I 
thought I had written about pansies and 
how to grow them till everybody was 
tired of the subject. For myself, I nev- 
er tire of them; only wish we had more 
of them. Most assuredly you can de- 
pend on getting flowers the same sea- 
son'from pansy seed, if sown early 
enough. Last season I sowed a few 
seeds in a box on January 20th, and set 
them in the window. In April, they 
were in bloom. This year, owing to 


P|many other things requiring attention, 


it was only yesterday that I got Mrs. 
Rennie to sow some seeds. She took a 
flat box, about four inches deep, and 
put in about three inches of fairly rich 
earth, smoothed the surface and then 
marked out drills aninch apart and a 





ing tired and weary from your every- 
day trials in the school-room, I have) 
been there, and know how it is m self. | 
Give mea kind companion, a little 
farth, cows, pigs, chickens and turkeys, | 
rather than school-teaching. Look after | 
the Widower, and cheer him up, or the 
Bachelors. If they are not preferable, 
take a boy_to raise and g0 on your 160 
acres of land. Have no fears; the land 
and horses Will draw them. Be careful, 
though, as to whom the claim is laid. 
You might claim one who might think 
it convenient for you to teach occasion- | 
ally, just for pastime, especially if he | 
wanted more land. I think you would | 
make a splendid farmer’s wife. We) 
have widowers here who need some one | 
to cheer their sad hearts, and I dare say 
they like buggy riding better than danc- 
in 





Lunt Mary, I do not understand your | 
account of stock. You used 191 dozen | 
of eggs, and have them charged one) 


ent per dozen, and then charge yourself | 


uarter of an inch deep; then sowed 
the seed, covered them, sprinkled the 
earth and put the box away in the dark. 
As soon as the seeds have germinated 
the box will need to be set in the light, 
and air given at every opportunity, or 
else the seedlings will damp off. 

Will send a paper of pansy seed, con- 
taining from 150 to 200 seeds of all the 
colors we grow, for six cents; can also 
furnish separate colors of white, blue, 
yellow and king of blacks. 

Pansies are my favorite flowers, and 
all the family take great pains in select- 
ing the flowers that are to produce seeds. 
In this way we have managed to get a 
superior strain of — seed, very much 
different from that usually obtained 
from seed boxes left at the stores. 

Pansies can also be bloomed the first 
season by sowing the seeds out-doors as 
soon as the ground can be worked. If 
they can be putin so as to secure the 
benefit of the spring rains, so much the 
better. Though pansy plants do best 


a —— it — be -_ exrer jin shady places, don’t put them under 
ou may have meant ten cents instead | trees, for they will grow so weak and 
ofone. If not, I cannot understand how | spindling that the flowers will amount 
you get $19.10 for your 191 dozen of eggs; to nothing. 


would like to know how many you 
have in family. It seems to me you 
use butter very sparingly and eggs very 
plentifully. I have four in family, and 
we use three pounds per week; could 
use more. 

Mrs. Bucknell, I feel as if I were ac- 
quainted with you—you living in my 
native State and county, only eight 
miles from my dear old home. If you 
ever go to Edwardsville, by way of wag- 
on, you pass my once dear home, where 
I was raised. I would like to be en- 
lightened on that part of your letter re- 
ferring to poor teachers robbing chil- 
dren of their brains. It is certainly 
very true that a child will learn more 
rapidly with a good teacher than with 
apoor one; yet, I think if it had ordinary 
understanding, it would be very hard to 
rob it of its mind. If teachers were 
permitted to use all manner of punish- 
ment, ie | didin the days of our 
childhood, a few might be made dwarfs; 


but those old-time teachers have mostly | 


passed away, and the teachers of our 
public schools are angels, compared 
with the school system of thirty years 
ago. One of my old teachers, that I 
well remember, punished a boy so se- 
bag that in less than two days after 
the boy died. The matter was kept 
very quiet, but many people were firm 
in the opinion that tne severity of the 
unishment brought on the sickness 
hat ended in a speedy death. Punish- 
ment in Kansas is now mostly left with 
the school directors; hence I pow ! 
think a teacher will be permitted to ro 
children of their minds. 
Schoolmam, please give us your opin- 
ion on this subject. Mrs. U. E. 8. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Questions Answered. 

Epiror RuRAL WoRLD: Necuba 
says she thought carnations required 
plenty of water, and treated her’s ac- 
cordingly. Notices that they are rotten 
at the stem. The trouble here is too 
much water. 


Mrs. D. asks if the so-called hybrid 
perpetual roses are not only hardy, but 
continuous bloomers; also for-me to 
name such of the everblooming sorts 
most suitable for adoor-yard. The per- 

tual roses are hardy; that is, most of 

hem will bear our northern winters 
without protection. I findit pays, how- 
ever, to mulch the roots in the fall with 
stable litter. The term perpetual,~ as 
— to the blooming period of this 
class of roses, is a misnomer. The nat- 
ural time for them to bloom is in June, 
but sometimes they bloom the second 
time in August. This class of roses is 
in great demand.for florists’ stock, be- 
cause, when we can get bloom from 
them at the holiday season by forcing, 
the buds bring enormous prices. Dur- 
ing the holiday season in New York, 
Gen. Jacqueminot roses sold for $100 for 
100 buds. 

When we come to consider the roses 
most suitable for a door-yard, such ones 
as We can go and pick a bud from every 
day in the summer time, we must select 
them from those usually catalogued as 
everblooming roses. There are many 
florists in this country who make a spe- 
cialty of growing roses, and they have, 
therefore, better facilities for knowing 
which are the best of this class; but, 
having tested the following myself, I 
know there a some good ones among 
them, and [ have no hesitation in saying 
they will give satisfaction to any one. 
But let it be understood that I do not 
claim them to be the best, but just that 
much in my own estimation: ~ 

Cornelia Cook is a tea rose, producing 
very large, white buds of perfect form. 

(iphetos, another tea rose, has snow- 
white buds of fine shape; always in de- 
maand. 

Perle des Jardins isa clear golden- 
yellow, of wonderful size and fragrance. 

Letty Coles is a soft, rosy pink, large 
and very double, with tea fragrance. 

The demand all over the country for 
these roses is so great that. they are al- 
ways more costly than the following 
list, which, however, contains some very 
fine roses: Agripina, fiery crimson; 
Bella, pure white; Bon Silene, carmine; 
Hermosa, clear rose; Isabella Sprunt, 
canary yellow—and I might go on with 
many more. 

Roses in the everblooming class may 

, be set out_as soon as the weather is set- 


N. J. sends a leaf of hoya carnosa, or 
| wax plant, and asks if can tell what 
imakes the leaves rot and drop. Said 
;plant is three years old and does not 

loom. Her husband likes that plant 
the best of all she has, and she would 
like to know how to treat it. The hoya 
ts a good house plant, as far as foliage 
is concerned. It bears the extremes of 
heat and cold well, but it isa very shy 
bloomer. It needs very little water, 
and I suspect the lady has been giving 
it too much. The hoya strikes roo 
very freely just from a single leaf, but 
in order to get good plants, the cutting 
should have an eye or bud attached to it. 

Ainsworth, Ia. R. RENNIE. 


Letter From Lissa. 

I noticed in the RurAL of February 
20th, a piece from Bon Ami coucerning 
the dance. She ends by saying that she 
| believes what she has written, and does 
not wish to discuss the subject any fus- 
ther. AsI donot wish to write but this 
one piece, could I not in the friendliest 
manner possible, with the best wishes 
for her enjoyment, give my views as 
one who-is opposed to it? I will now 
proceed to give some facts I once read, 
which I think will go to prove that 
dancing is wrong: 

1. Itis a fact that the dancing men- 
tioned approvingly in the Bible was 
carried on by the sexes separately and 
as a religious act. 

2. It is afact that dancing, however 
well done, adds no worth to the char- 
acter. 

3. It is a fact that a well-trained mon- 
key can excel the best-taught young 
lady or gentleman in the use of the 
heels. 

4, It is a fact that it requires no intel- 
ligence and no virtue to dance well. 

5. It isa fact that there is no more 
honor in dancing well than there is in 
walking. 

6. Itis a fact that mixed dancing is 
extremely fascinating. 

7. Itis a fact that much valuable time 
is lost in this species of reveling. 

8. It is a fact that much money is 
wasted on dancing. 

9. It is a fact that people who cannot 
entertain themselves and each other in 
a rational way, and must employ their 
heels for this purpose, are to be pitied. 

10. It is a fact that young ladies per- 
mit familiarities in the ball-room which 
public sentiment universally condemns, 
and that many females have tee ruined 
by dancing. 

11. It isa fact that the best young 
men of those who dance, do not wish 
their sisters to attend balls, and they 
will not marry dancing girls. 

12. [t is a fact that the whole spirit of 
dancing is worldly. 

13. Itis a fact that no one was ever 
noted for piety and dancing. 

14. It is a fact that when a professor 
of religion follows dancing, his influence 
for good is lost. 

15. It is a fact that men of the world 
think dancing inconsistent with the 
Christian profession. ‘ 
16. It is a fact that the best people in 
the world never dance. 

17. It is 4 fact that a dancing church 
member is not worth anything. As the 
love of dancing comes in, the love of 
God goes out. j 

18. It is a fact that the most pious 
and considerate in all the denomina- 
tions are opposed and advise against it. 
19. It is a fact that no young convert 
desires to dance. 

20. It is a fact that no one ever dances 
to glorify God, but an apostle enjoins 
us to do everything to his glory. 

21. Itis a fact that dancing is revel- 
ing, and the Scripture condemns revel- 


ng. 

5), It is a fact that the nfost ardent 
advocates of dancing always change 
their views in the presence of death. 

All these facts are true and can be 
proven, without adoubt. “It is a safe 
rule,” says one, “never tq engage in any- 
thing upon which and in which we can- 
not ask.the Divine blessing.” Apply 
this simple rule to the dancing question, 
and your feet will never be found in the 
slippery ways of the ball-room. The 
evils of dancing’are almost as numerous 
as those of whiskey. 

I wish the readers to take Bon Ami’s 








~ 





article and this, and see which goes for 
the most. Publish this, and I will net 
trouble you again soon. Lissa. 


«= t dp hgilllaghiaindle snieditnen: 
Letter from Herma. 
Cot. CoLMAN: Having been a con- 
stant reader of your paper for some 


time past, I seek to gain admittance to 
the Home Circle. Iam only a country 


cause plants at rest, as they are, require girl and have never seen beyond the 


lue hills of the west, and am content 
with 1 wild mountain home. I wish 
some of the Home Circle friends would 
come out and spend the summer with 
me. Iam sure some of you would like 
the sparkling rills and beautiful scenery 
of my dear mountain home. 
I think, Minnie F., you have indeed 
deceived me. I would have guessed 
ou to bea merry, romping, blue-eyed 
ass; instead of a wife and mother. 
Nina, get the gun, if possible, if you 
live near a wood. It will keep you very 
busy in — leisure hours, keeping the 
rabbits from your apple trees and squir- 
rels from your store of gathered nuts. 
Daisy Dell, is Rupert Jackland dead, 
or is he angry with the members of the 
Home Circle? If he is living, let him 
show his pleasant face once more, 
Critic, Brown Bessie, Uncle John, 
Widower, Schoolmam, Orphan Boy and 
others come again. HERMA, 
Perry, Ills. 





Letter from Observing Johnnie. 
DEAR HoME Circe: Allow me the 
honor. I would like to wander in your 
midst. While spending the holidays 
with my friends, in the way of sleigh 
riding, going to church and attending 


social parties, I was thinking whether 
Daisy Dell is yet driving across the 
prairie in a buggy, or probably in a 
sleigh at present. « 

Schoolmam, have es accepted the 
invitation of Daisy Dell to go buggy 
riding with her across the prairie? 
Daisy Dell, why don’t you extend 
our invitations? I will say to Mr. 
upert or Trebor, or some other nice 
young man who is of medium size. 
Cousin Charlie, I miss you very much 
inthe Home Circle. Your trip to the 
east, seemed to be very agreeable to 
you; whileon your return trip, you look- 
ed as pleasant and well pleased as if 
you were a brother to Miss Nina and 
Tiolet. ° 
Uncle John, I was. sorry to learn of 
the bad health in your family. I hope 
the ointment and onions, which were 
applied to your child, restored its health. 

Schoolmam, your letter was excellent. 
I think you must be living in the coun- 
try, for you can give such a good de- 
scription of the farmer. I think the 
farmer is the most independent of all 
laboring men. 

Truth, I differ from you about Satur- 
day being the day of rest and worship; 
the apostles and all church authorities 
after them, claimed and will claim that 
~~ ged is the right day of worship and 
rest. 

Ambert, I agree with you in your ar- 
ticle on intoxication. It is true that 
many homes: are desolate and many 
hearts rent, bleeding in consequence of 
a drunken son, an affectionate brother, 
a husband and so on; but Ithink there 
is no harm or any danger of becoming 
a drunkard by. drinking moderately, 
when you know that you have full con- 
Reais: your appetite: for intoxicating 

8. ' 

Rk jghing the RURAL nmiuch prosperity, 
and kind wishes to the friends off ti 
Circle, I will bid you adieu. 

OBSERVING J OHNNIE. 
Warren county, Mo. 


a>. 


Letter from ] Don Juan. 


Will you allow an old bach to come 
into your charmed Circle? I “just drop- 
ed in”—hope I don’t intrude-——Paul Pry 
ike. I’m awful bashful, too. And 
why shouldn’t I be, when confronted by 
Nina, Minnie F., Daisy Dell, Gillie Lee, 
Sal Baxter, Miss Ted and Semper Fidus, 
whom I take to be very pretty and very 
good also? 

What in the world does Nina want a 
gun for—a breech-loader, too? Why 

on’t she get a bow and take to archery, 
which is quite fashionable just now? 
The idea of a girl wanting a breech- 
leading shot-gun! 

I see Sal Baxter leaps into the arena, 
with a sort of a hop-skip anda jump 
gait, and mourns the departure of leap 
year. SodolI, Sally dear. You didn’t 
Improve your chances, as you should 
have done, and contracted with some 
fellow to buy your gum drops and things 
for life. And here I am left out in the 
cold by the bashfulness, stubborness or 
perversity of others of your sex. Your 
allusion, Sally, to “cotton breast-works” 
is unfortunate. Maybe you fought be- 
hind them, and for that reason still wear 
the green. 

Gillie Lee writes a nice little letter 
fora “plain country girl.” It is fresh 
and crispy. If she is a specimen of 
backwoods Arkansas girls, Arkansas 
is not a bad _ place to emigrate to. 
Semper .Fidus champions the vulgar 
habit of dancing. To my mind, there 
is nothing so idiotic-looking as a lot of 
ome hopping about like lame grass- 
noppers to music. In my young days, 
fifty or sixty years ago, I danced some, 
but am ashamed of it now. Dancing 
and thin shoes has brought many fair 
girls and boys to untimely graves. 
Semper Fidus is also a stickler for 
Bible law, but is “off” badly by the as- 
sertion that the first day of the week is 
the Sabbath. The good book says in 
language unmistakable, “The seventh 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God.” If Semper Fidus can show .a 
single passage in the Bible repealing 
that law, I give it up. ‘ 

Minnie F. is a lover of poetry and 
wants Nina to give her some original 
lines. Wouldn’t a bushel of potatoes 
or apeck of pop-corn do more good? 
I would rather take potatoes and pop- 
corn any day than poetry. A fish line 
or a link of sausage is to be preferred 
to poetry. Mush and milk is more 
wholesome, while baked spare-rib and 
sweet potatoes knocks the romance all 
out of poetry for anoon meal. I would 
rather havea ham sandwich and a dish 
of baked beans, like my mother used to 
manufacture, than a line of poetry a 
mile long. It takes an architectural 
cook to build a nice sandwich and get 
up a real palatable dish of baked beans. 
I’ve been there, and know all about it. 
Well-cooked poetry, stuck full of raisins 
and plums, with a proper dash of sea- 
soning, is palatable sometimes; but very 
much of the “hash,” called poetr 
through courtesy, sours.on the stomac 
and is apt to give one the nightmare af- 
ter taking it. But if Nina ean dish u 
something good, why pull up the flood. 
gates and let her gush. 

Atchison, Kan. 





DON JUAN. 





That Waste-Basket. 


How we tire of it! How insipid are 
the everlasting comments upon it! Evy- 
ry new contributor must come up pranc- 
ing, shying and fainting, with a fear of 
that “awful,” “yawning,” “gaping,” &c., 
waste-basket. Those of us who read 
the Home Circle of four or five weekly 
papers, must wade through volumes of 
silly twaddle about the W. B.—that 
consumes hours of time in the aggre- 
gate, and does not contribute a single 
idea or thought to the minds of the 
reading public. ° 

lf you intend to write upon any sub- 
ject when you have your pen and ink 
before you, let your first lick strike 
your subject, and then stick to it until 
you are done; then - the editor will 
take care of the W. Bb. Some evidentl 
begin or end a eommunication wit 
comments on the W. B. for the purpose 
of lengthening their articles. Let them 
remember that five persons will read a 
short article, where one will read a 
lengthy one. If you desire to reach the 
ear of the public be brief. The public 
has neither time nor taste for long 
drawn or fine-spun articles. Observe 
that Idyll, the idol of the Circle, ignores 
the existence of the waste-basket. 

Nina, our queen, gives it a right royal 
frown when it invades her majesty’s 
dominions. Minnie F., Sol Baxter, Bon 
Ami, Miss Ted, and a multitude of the 
aa writers in the Circle never allude 

0 it. 

I have read the home departments in 
a large number of papers, and am con- 
vinced that the: RURAL WoRr.LD has 
attained greater excellence and con- 
tinued its interest fora longer period 
than ary other paper of its class. 

Ozark, Mo. Miss ANNE THROPE. 


ass 


Letter from Troubled Mother. 


Dean Home Crecue: As I have already 
been greatly benefited by your recipes, I 
write thinking of the vast number of readers 
of our dear old Rurat, there may be some 
one who can tell me what to do for my hands. 
They are affected with “salt rheum” or tet- 
ter, I don’t know which. It commenced to 
annoy me about seven years ago, and since 
that time I have been terribly troubled with 
it. The symptoms are: 
itching when on being scratched, present a 
dry and scaly appearance, and are very easy 
to chap and crack open. I can’t wash with 
soap, and anything containing salt, sugar or 
flour is very irritating to them. About 
twice a year they break out into small 
pimples containing yellowish water, whiclt 
run into each other, forming solid sores. 

I am a mother with several small children 
and try to do a good deal of my house and 
kitchen work, so you may know I am sorely 
tried to have them smart and hurt each day, 
while bathing my baby or washing dishes. 
I have tried patent ointments, professing to 
cure all cutaneous eruptions, but they do no 
good. I believe everything with grease in 
it, irritates them, and that some kind of acid 
would do good, if I only knew what. 

Hoping some one of you will advise me 
through the Rurat, I remain, yours, 

TrousLeD More. 

Remarks.—One physician who called in 
our office thought you might be cured by 
using chrysophanic acid. Another physician 
said use an ointment composed of glycerin 
and starch—the druggists would know in 


what proportions. The above articles can 
be obtained at most all the large drug stores. 


Bill of Fare. 


Mr. G.H., care Runa Wortp.—Sm: I 
have the honor to compete for the premium. 
If you bea bachelor—miserable man !—I sug- 
gest the following subsistance : 

For breakfast: Coffee and hght bread. 

Dinner: Purchase a mug of beer at a 
decent saloon that serves a sumptuous free- 
lunch. 

Supper: Dispense with supper, as doc- 
tors tell us we should not eat before retiring 
for the night. 

If you be blessed with a family, happy 
man !—inasmuch as milk, butter and cottage 
cheese are luxuries, and inasmuch as milk 
and butter are indispensible auxiliaries in 
cooking, I recommend the purchase of a 
cow. Ido not mean a hundred-dollar Dur- 
ham, but an Ozark Jersey. That you may 
know the expenditure required I here relate 
an incident. Whilst traveling over the 
Ozark range I tarried on the highway for a 
rest, where a denizen was milking a diminu- 
tive cow, which, to my astonishment, gave 
enough milk to fill a large pail. I asked him 
what was the value of such an fanimal. His 
answer was: “Stranger, I gave three dollars 
for this cow, but actually I wouldn’t take 
four dollars for her.” In these flush times 
perhaps the price of cows up there may be 
enhanced possibly, might be as much as $10. 

I propose the following as “the cheapest, . 
simplest, healthiest and most nourishing 
diet” : 

Breakfast: Coffee and milk toast, or 
black tea and toast, or light bread boiled 
in milk, fried mush, or fried hominy, or 
fried pig’s feet, or stewed salmon, or stewed 
mackerel. , 

Dinner: Hock soup, thickened with light 
bread and turnips, or Irish potatoes, or chick- 
en soup thickened with minced chicken and 
rice, or navy bean soup seasoned with butter 
and salt. 

Dessert: Sorghum pound cake, hot, with 
sorghum sauce, or rice pudding, or peach pie 
and milk. 

‘Supper: Milk and mush, or milk and 
rice, or pop-corn and milk, or sorghum sweet 
cakes with stewed peaches, or soda crackers 
and cottage cheese. 

Before preparing meals select desired dish- 
es from aforesaid bill of fare, and on 
Thanksgiving day, Christmas day, and mar- 
riage anniversaries, tell your wife to prepare 
a suitable feast. 

According to my estimate, the table sup- 
plies, including food for the cow, will cost 
for a family of five persons, one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per annum. 

Warrensburg, Mo. ‘Tuos. D. Russexu. 





Mr. G. H.: In reply to your inquiry in 
the Rurat Wortp for the cheapest, most 
neurishing and healthiest meals for one 
week, three meals each day, I send you the 
following : 

Sunday—For breakfast: Graham biscuit, 
with butter, mutton chops, fried potatoes and 
coffee. 

Dinner: Baked chicken, mashed potatoes, 
light hop-yeast bread, apple sauce and milk. 

Supper: Milk and mush. 

Monday—For breakfast: Fried mush, 
plain beefsteak, with brown gravy and coffee. 

Dinner: Beef soup, with crackers, turnips, 
corn bread, apple pudding and milk. 

Supper: Oatmeal, with rich milk. 

Tuesday—For breakfast: Corn cakes, with 
butter and sorghum syrup, mackerel and 
coffee. 

Dinner: Ribs of beef, with baked potatoes, 
tomatoes, graham light bread and milk. 

Supper: Light rolls, butter, apple sauce 
and tea. 

Wednesday—For breakfast : Graham toast, 
with butter and milk, bash and coffe. : 

Dinner: Rib of mutton, mashed potatoes, 





johnny cake and milk. 


Supper: Graham muffins, with butter ap- 
ple, jelly and tea. > 

Thursday—For breakfast: Mutton chops, 
rye bread, fried potatoes and coffee. 

Dinner: Mutton, stewed, with potatoes, 
light hop-yeast bread, apple custard and 
milk 


Supper: Milk and mush. ? 

Friday—Fried mush for bréakfast, plain 
beefsteak, butter or coffee, or milk if pre- 
ferred. 

Dinner: Beef, stewed, with potatoes, light 
hop-yeast bread, boiled onions and milk. 

Supper: Oatmeal and rich milk. 

Saturday—For breakfast : Light rolls, with 
butter, broiled beefsteak and coffee. 

Dinner: Roast of mutton, boiled potatoes, 
corn bread, baked parsnips and milk. 

Supper: Cold sliced mutton, graham muf- 
fins, with butter, baked apples and tea. 

Mas, B. F, Surru. 

Lawrence, Kan., Jan. 26. 

P. S.—I do not think cake of any kind is 
healthy, nourishing or cheap. I see no use 
giving the price of the provisions, as the 
papers give the market reports of all provis- 
ions in the leading cities. My estimate for 
the provisions I have mentioned, will cost 
one person 77 cents per week. If the man is 
engaged in farming, it will cost still less. 

Mrs. B. F.S. 


Mz. G. H.: In answer to inquiries in the 
Ruraut Wor.p of December 23,1 would say 
that the cheapeast, simplest, healthiest and 
most nourishing meals would bé as follows : 
Oatmeal mush with milk, and once in a 
while an egg. 

I know this to be recommended by the 
best physicians in the north for weak lungs. 
I knew a man up north using this diet. He 
was but a skeleton, and his mind was affect- 
ed, but when he commenced to eat this diet 
he soon got well. Yours, &c., 

J. B. Coormas, Jr. 

Box 3, Dallas Co., Tex. 


G. H.: Seeing your inquiry in the Rurau 
Wokrtp in reference to the best and cheapest 
meals for a week, I will furnish a bill of 
fare. 

We are farmers, and suppose the readers 
of the Woktp are also farmers, and that you 
refer to farmer’s meals. 


Monday—For breakfast: Salt pork and 


| potatoes, home-made light bread and butter, 


in tekeheeie | with our own Amber sirup and coffee, made 


of brown Indian meal. 

Dinner: Boil a piece of corned beef with 
all kinds of vegetables, and if dessert is de- 
sired, an Indian bag-pudding, eaten with 
cream and sugar. 

Supper: A light johnny-cake with butter, 
milk and bread. 

Tuesday—Breakfast: Potatoes and pork, 
coffee, gingersnaps with light bread and 
butter. 

Dinner: This is my baking day, so I will 
boil a large mess of beans with a piece of 
pork. When done, lift the pork and beans 
| with a skimmer, leaving all the water, which 
| will make an excellent soup for dinner, with 
ja little molasses cake and a pitcher of cold 
| water. 

Supper: Warm buscuit and butter witha 
little fruit, or what we like better, our Amber 
sirup. 

Wednesday—Breakfast: Set the pan of 
beans in the ovep, while I make the coffee, 
skim the calves’ milk, set the table and dress 
our little ones, the beans warm and bake 
nicely; with light bread and butter and Am- 
ber sirup made a good breakfast, : 

Dinner: Potatoes and meat, steamed In- 
dian loaf aud water. 

Supper: Light bread and butter, wild 
plum sauce and our indispensable molasses 
cake. 

Thursday—Breakfast : 
coffee and gingersnaps. 

Dinner: Hard turnips mashed with pota- 
toes ; all bread crusts and crumbs put into 
the frying-pan after pork, pour a little water 
over and cover quickly—salt. It is quickly 
done. 

Supper: A kettle of hulled corn we find 
handy and healthy. We like it with milk or 
warmed like beans. 

Friday—Breakfast: If pottoes are scarce 
we often use. pancakes made of sour milk 
and Indian meal; eat with sirup or with 
fried pork, coffee and gingersnaps. 

Dinner: Cabbage and potatoes with 
light bread and butter. 

Supper: Mush and milk with warm mo- 
lasses cake. 

Saturday—-Breakfast: Baked potatoes, 
fried pork, bread, butter gingersnaps. and 
coffee. 

Dinner: Corned beef boiled with pota- 
toes, turnips, cabbage and beets, bread, but- 
ter and bread pudding. 

Supper: Warm biscuit, butter, pickled 
beets and molasses cake. 

Sunday—Breakfast: Cold potatoes and 
beef hashed, bread, butter, ginger-cake, and 
coffee. ; 

Dinner: As we have little time after 
church to spend, we will have fried cakes, 
bread, butter and sirup. 

Supper—aAs the minister is here we will 
have fried chicken, mashed potatoes, warm 
buscuit and plum sauce. About half the 
time we have tea for supper. 

Crawford Co., Iowa. Mrs. M. N. Suira. 

P.S That which is cheap and good for 
one, may be dear and not so good for an- 
other, and we do not see how you will be 
able to judge properly, though we sup- 
pose you know your own business. 

Mrs, M. N. 8. 


0 peo; 
Uncle John and Sabbath Work. 
Uncle John, of Nov. 7th, asks : “Has fruit 
growing in the neighborhood of Cobden, af- 
fected the morals of the people?” He an- 
swers it has, and that morality and religion 
have decreased, and the evil has grown out 


of taking care of fruit on the Sabbath (Sun- 
day), yet he avers that it is not wrong to 
work on Sunday. 

Uncle John, you must have a queer Bible, 
or do you leave out the fourth command- 
meat in reading it? The preachers, he 
says, denounce work, yet he blames them 
with desecrating the Sabbath. 

Very strange doctrine; the preachers 
warning against an evil, yet they are largely 
the cause of the evil. No, no, Unele John, 
it is the people who God’s laws 
that are to blame, and not those who would 
warn them against it. 

God, in His wisdom, saw that it would 
most conduce to man’s highest good. to have 
a Sabbath, that he might have a day to 
rest from toil, and also an opportunity to 
contemplate his destin¥, and worship that 
God who gave him his being. : 

Has religion and morality not declined in 
a man who would constantly violate one of 
God’s plainest precepts ? In what condition 
is a man for attending to religious duties on 
a Sabbeth day, After he has been engaged a 
good part of the day in gathering and ship- 
ping fruit, or the work of the harvest field ? 

I could not give a better recipe for killing 
out religion and morality, a man ora neigh- 
bohood than Sabbath work. We find in 
every calling where men habitually violate 
the Sabbath they soon become reckless and 
wicked, and for a man, or as Uncle John has 
.t, “a deacon in the church,” to gather his 
‘strawberries on the Sabbth, is a slander 
on religion. The deacon who does it ought 
to repent and mend his ways. 





Potatoes, cod-fish. 








Much as I love strawberries and other 
small fruits, I would cheerfully plow up the 
last one of them if it caused me to work on 
the Sabbath 

There are plenty of other callings by which 
men can live, where they will not have to 
break God’s laws in their prosecution. 

What has become of all the Home Circle 
friends of late? Are most of them married 
off, or are some of them dead ? 

, Unoxe Jor. 





Letter from Libertas. 
Dear Home Crroxe:. Will you allow a 


poor traveler in this dark vale of tears to 
seek admittance to your Home Circle ? 

I see you are showing signs of joy and 
happiness, and it might do me good if I can 
obtain a place in your ranks, even if I can 
be nothing but an armor-bearer. 

I have been reading for over a year the in- 
teresting epistles of the various members of 
the Home Circle, and was particularly pleased 
with little Daisy Dell and Nina—I say little 
simply because I imagine they are. I never 
saw them, but would like to, and I hope that 
my unworthy life will be spared that I can 
be able to read their sweet productions for 
many years hence. 

Schoolmam is @ veteran in literature. She 
makes an able critic, and, after a little prac- 
iice, would make a first-class satirist. 

Myrtle, Brown Bessie, May, etc., are on the 

way of improvement in a literary point of 
view. ; 
Ambert advocates the temperance cause, 
and I say, Amen. Intemperance is one of the 
greatest evils of the age,and we must raise 
our banner, conquer or die. 

Uncle John! Uncle John! Where are 
you? Are you going backwards? Are you 
going back to Mount Sinai? Why are 
you not afraid ? Come back. Charge the 
people, lest they break through unto the 
Lord to gaze, and many be destroyed. But 
here in steps Truth and asserts in the most 
positive manner that Uncle John’s correct. 

O Lord! how long shall we have to bear 
the burden our fathers could not bear? 
Shall we go back to the old dispenstation ? 

Sabbatismos, get away. “The Son of 
Man is greater than the Sabbath ;” “the Lord 
is master of the Sabbath.” “But,” says 
Trugp, “We have a Sabbath, but few will de- 
ny, and the Bible, our guide, tells us plainly 
that that day (our Saturday) is the seventh 
(Exodus xx: 10) Sunday is the first day of 
the week, consequently Uncle John’s conclu- 
sions are correct. He had never claimed but 
one day, and that is the seventh. The law 
that enjoins thie observance of the seventh 
day cannot be applied to the first day of the 
week, therefore, Sunday is not a sacred day.” 
Then Truth goes on and offers ten dollars 
to him, her or them who will prove that he, 
Truth, has not slain the heathen who re- 
fuses to be a Jew. 

Now, Truth, let us reason together. To 
whom was*the Master’s law proclaimed ? 
What is the import of this law concerning 
the @pbbath? Read Exodus xxxi: 14-15; 
Nehemiah x: 31 ; Nehemiah xv: 15-17 ; Ne- 
hemiah xiii : 19, and Jeremiah xvii :.21. 

Now, the Sabbath, or “rest,” was limited 
}to the Jewish nation—“Hear Israel,” etc., 
etc.—and was a type, a figure, of “the eter- 
nal rest,” Heb. iv: 4-9. Let us then turn 
to a better dispenstaion—the economy of 
| grace. 
| We celebrate Washington’s birthday be- 
; cause he was the father of our country. We 
| admire his virtues and greatness and erect @ 
monument to his memory because he gave 
us a free government. 

The Sonof Man “died and rose for our 
justification.” Through His sacrifice and 
resurrection we are made free. He rose from 
the dead, not on the Sabbath, but on the 
first day of the week. He a unto 
his followers, not on the Sabbath, but on the 
first day of the week. The early Christians 
in commemoration of that gréat event (the 
resurrection) gathered together and broke 
bread, not on Saturday, but on the first day 
| of the week; John xx: 19-26 ; Acts xx: 7; 
| 1st Cor. xvi: 2, etc. Christ appeared to John 
on Sunday in the Isle of Patmos. The wo- 
|men gathered at the river side on the first 
day of the week for prayer. The grandest man- 
lifestations of the power and love of God 
| took place on the first day of the week. 

Sunday was the grand Dominica of Christ- 
|ians of all nations in all ages of the Christ- 
ian era, and from the foundation of the 
Christian church to the present time for 
‘nearly nineteen centuries. Not one of them 
|has thought to go back to Moses, except a 
few deluded Sabbatists, who still wear the 
| veil before their races, and have not the mor- 
‘al courage to “look to the end of that which 
is abolished.” “Their minds are blinded.” 
|For until this day remaineth the same veil, 
untakern away in the reading the Old Testa- 
ment, which veil is done away with Christ. 
| But even unto this day, when Moses, is read, 
the veil is upon their heart. ‘Nevertheless, 
when they shall turn to the Lord the veil 
shall be taken away,” 2d Cor. iii: 13-14-15. 

Now, dear Truth, if you are not convinced 
of the error of your way,I will call your 
attention to the following convincing evi- 
dences : 

“Let.no man, therefore, judge you in meat 
or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of 
the new man, or of the Sabbath day, which 
are shadows of things to come; but the body 
is of Christ ;” Col. ii: 16-17. 

Now, dear Truth, I have endeavored to ad- 
monish in the spirit of meekness. I have 
not the least doubt that you are sincere in 
your views, but a man can be as sincere in 
error as he can be in the truth. I have pre- 
| Sented for your careful meditation the above 
| conclusive evidences against your notions on 

the Mosaic ordinances, and though it does 
| not directly effect our eternal interests as you 
| pretend it does, it is becoming for all Christ- 

ians to “ examine all things, and retain that 
| which is good,” in harmony with the spirit 
of the gospel. 

Wishing you and all the members of the 
Home Circle all sorts of prosperity, I re- 
main, Lipekrtas. 














-—-_-+ 
DIAMONDS. ' 

“Tt is said that diamonds are mostly bogus 
And this accounts for the fact that diamonds 
are not so much worn now as formerly. 
There is so much of the cheap trash in the 
market which can hardely be distinguished 
from the genuine except by an expert. I have 
diamonds here that cost $10,000 that I will 
sell for half price. : 

“Nearly every jeweler and broker dabbles 12 
diamonds, but I can’t say that the trade bas 
benefited the original dealers. It is estimat- 
ed that over $10,000,000 worth of diamonds 
have been retailed here during the past yeat- 
It is hard to say how large the wholesale 
trade has been. The past year the demand 
was for fine diamonds, a fine stone which 
in former years had to be sold for $300 oF 
$350, now sells for from $600 to $700. 

“We don’t sell diamonds by any schedule 
or weight. A two-carat stone may sell for 
$75 and tne just as heavy for $750. Nor 
can they be sold for a certain sum per carat. 
A fine brillant weighing one carat may 
$200 while'a two-carat stone of equal fine 
ness sell for $500 or $600, The average di8- 
mond sold here weighs about oneand a qual 
ter carat, and costs about $200, The Knig of 
Portugal owns one, which, if . genuine, of 
which there is some doubt, is worth about 
$28,000,000.” 
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Letter From May. 

Minnie F., when I first saw your 
name in the last paper, I was sure you 
were a friend of mine—her name being 
the same as yours. But whenI read 
on further and saw that you were mar- 
ried, I found I was mistaken. 

Bon Ami, I think bw are right in re- 

rdto dancing. I don’t think there is 
any harm in dancing, and it is a great 
pleasure to young people, 

Ambert, you asked me to give a de 
scription of my ideal. It is a tall, 

aceful figure, about six feet in height, 

air complexion, dark, waving hair, 
brown eyes and very handsome, with a 
good disposition an moral habits. _ 

Nina, I would be delighted to join 

ou, and go to the cotton-picking. I 

now we would have a delightful time, 
and I, too, will bring some of my favor- 
"he Jacqueminot, I have no objec- 

tions to you taking a seat rd me, pro- 
vided you will not be so easily led into 
temptaton, and think you should con- 
sider both age and size. I am very 
small.and somewhere in my teens. 

Daisy Dell, I want to ask a favor of 

ou. It isto give mea description of 
yourself. Now, Daisy, don’t refuse this 
simple request, for I am sure there are 
others who would like for you to do so 
as well as myself. I have pictured you 
as being a little, fairy-like creature, with 
blue eyes and sunny hair, and good- 
natured, always laughing and full of 
fun. Am I right? 

With a loving good-night to all, I am 
as ever, May. 

© -~<e © —— 
Letter From An Observer. 

Friends of the Circle: I have read 
with much interest the articles on danc- 
ing that have made their appearance in 
the Home Circle. It is a question that 
has been brought before our society 
considerably this winter. Dancing has 
been denounced in strong terms by our 
ministers, and by the strength of their 
language they have caused some hard 
feelings. I think they take the wrong 
course to cure the evil. 

To my mind, dancing is not only one 
of the most healthy and harmless, but 
also. the most pleasant and refining 
amusements, socially, which our young 
people enjoy. Who is there that ever 
saw a company of young people enjoy- 
ing a well-conducted dance, and the 
same company (at the house of some 
good person who —— to dancing, 
perhaps) engaged in playing the games 
usually played under such circum- 
stances, viz: kissing games (Ruth and 
Jacob, etc.), who can compare the two 
exercises for a moment without ac- 
knowledging that dancing ig, to say the 
least, the lesser evil? 

Ido not hold that dancing is, at all 
times, harmless; it can be carried to ex- 
cess, ascan almost everything else in 
this “vale of tears.” 

There area certain class of amuse- 
ments, such as literary societies, reading 
clubs, etc., that are more beneficial than 
dancing for developing the mind; but 
of that class of amusements that are 
intended ay as recreations, I think 
dancing should stand at the head; that 
is, of social in-door amusements, It 
gives an ease and grace to the move- 
ments and tends toward begetting cour- 
tesy of manner among the participants. 

Round dances are considered worse 
than square or common quadrilles, as 
in these the lady and gentleman are 
brought close together, with hands rest- 

ing on the waist or shoulder of the 
other. Now, is this any worse than to 
sit side <4 side in a carriage or at church 
or to walk arm in arm? Is it as bad as 
the hugging and kissing that is so often 
carried on at parties at the houses of 
those who are opposed to dancing? I 
am opposed to round dances at public 
balls and other places where ladies are 
liable to meet persons of whom they 
know nothing; but, at private enter- 
tainments, I Tae yet to be convinced 
of the sin of dancing. 

I would like to hear from others on 
both sides of the question, as it is one 
which is constantly coming up. Hop- 
ing that I may be met kindly by the 
Circle readers, I will say good-by for 
the present. AN OBSERVER. 

Egypt, Il. 


Housekeeper’s Alphhabet. 
Apples—Keep in dry place, as cool as pos- 
sible without freezing, 
Brooms—Hang in the cellar-way to keep 
soft and pliant. 
Cranberries—Keep under water, in cellar; 
ehange water monthly. 
Dish of hot water set in oven prevents 
cakes, ete, from scorching. 
Economize time, heaith, and means, and 
you will never beg. 
4 alata cool, dry, and securely cov- 
r 
Glass—Cleaned with a quart of water mix- 
ar of ammonia. 
erbs—when beginning to blossom; kee 
pe ot ik 
tains—Wet wit iri ntine; 
after three hours, rub “a vate 
Jars—To prevent, coax “husband” to buy 
“Buckerly Cookerly,” 
Keep an account of all supplies, with cost 
and date when purchased. 
Love lightens labor, 
. oney—Count carefully when you receive 
change. 
Nutmegs—Prick wi i if good 
oll i with a pin, and if 
range and Lemon Peel—D: and and 
keep in corked bottles. inte 
Parsnips—Keep in ground until spring. 
Suickaliver and white of an egg destroys 
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Fa aa was a scold, Don’t imitate 
Youth is best preserved b 

Pm: y a cheerful 

CSine-tined sinks are better than wooden 
mes. 
& regulate the clock by your husband’s 

watch, and in all apportionments of ti 

member the Giver. setioresidye 





To all wh ~ 4 ty 
who are suffering from the erro 
indiscretions of yo yo 
deray fone of manhood, So. wil sea srse 
that will cure you, FREE OF HARGE This 
remedy was discovered by a missiona in 
ath America. Senda self. dressed envelo 


Pealth olumn. 


Good Health. 


To obtain geod health, first study to 
acquire a composure of mind and body. 
Avoid agitation or hurry of one-or the 
other, especially just before and after 
meals, and while the process of diges- 
tion is going on. To this end govern 
po temper, endeavor to look on the 

right side of things; keep down as 
much as possible the unruly passions: 
ain SORT, Beteed and malice, and 
ay your head upon your pillow jin 
charity with all mankind, . 
TEASING. 


I would like to utter my protest 
against this senseless child injuring 
practice. How many children’s dis- 
positions are forever ruined by it! Many 
a mother sits by and writhes with an- 
guish, while some kind friend laugh- 
ing teases her child, dispelling at one 
stroke the good influence of many an 
hour of the mother’s precious time. I 
have a little boy, a bright intelligent 
little fellow, at whose behavior I am 
am often grieved, caused solely by some 
injudicious friends wlhto will worry him 
into or just to see him “show his 
spunk.” Verily I should like to show 
mine at such a time! Often I have been 
obliged to punish the child when really 
the punishment should have fallen on 
the older head. On such occasions I 
am moved to pray. “Save him from 
_— friends.—Bessie, in Woman’s Jour- 
nal. 








COLD FEET. 


It is, as we have often labored to 
show, a mistake to suppose there is any 
warmth in clothes. Animal heat is the 
direct result of I going on with- 
in the body itself. Nutrition by food 
and the discharge of energy by exercise 
are the efficient causes of heat. Clothes 
“seem” good and warm because they 
prevent the cold air and objects with a 
capacity for heat‘ which surround the 
body from attracting the heat generat- 
ed within its organism. The clothing 
is simply an insinulator. It follows 
that it should be light in weight, and 
above all things that it should permit 
the free and full circulation of blood 
through every part of the system—to 
the end of every finger and. toe—and 
that the muscular apparatus of the ex- 
tremities should be in perfect working 
order. If we will wear foot coverings, 
whether boots or stockings, which com- 
press the feet and render the separate 
action of each toe impossible, it is 
simply absurd to expect to be warm- 
footed. Heat is the complement of 
work and nutrition, and if a part of the 
organism is so bound that it cannot 
work, and its supply of food is limited, 
it must be cold. The resort to stouter 
and heavier clothing under such cir- 
cumstances is simply ridiculous. Gen- 
erally it is the stockings that compress 
the feet. The garter acts as a ligature 
and diminishes the blood supply, while 
the stocking itself acts asa bandage and 
impedes the circulation through the ex- 
tremities.—Lancet. 


3 Gh: wiry. 











ried off the first prize at the, Centennial Ex- 
hibition against the world, and also at the 
International Dairy Fair at New York. 
During the year 1880, Arthur Heath made, 
at his cheese factory just northwest of Fre- 
donia, Kansas, about seven thousand five 
hundred pounds of cheese. Last year he 
milked twenty cows, This year he intends 
using the milk of thirty cows, and will there- 
fore greately increase the amount of his 
cheese product. The cheese manufactured 
by Mr. Heath is second to none and the de- 
mand for it in Fredonia during the last year 
was far greater than his ability to make it. 


The butter, cheese and egg producers and 
dealers of northern and central Iowa have 
resolved to establish a Board of Trade at 
Cedar Rapids for the sale of their dairy pro- 
ducts. The dairy interests of Iowa are 
rapidly developing into formidable propor- 
tions. At Elgin, Ill, a slight advance is 
noted inthe butter and cheese market, 
but the dealers are inclined to fight shy 
of prevailing prices. On the Board of 
Trade 104,600 pounds of cheese sold at 91¢ 
to 104 cents, and 21,416 pounds of cream- 
ery at 31 to 3214 cents the latter figures pre- 
vailing, 

Col. E. M. Litler, secretary of the Nation- 
al Butter, Egg and Cheese Association, met 
the committees of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
City Council and Board of Trade yesterday 
to perfect arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing of the association in that city March 2. 
Green’s new Opera House was freely tender- 
ed for the meeting and the large hall of the 
Board of Trade for the exhibition of dairy 
products end impliments. A large atten- 
dance of dairymen from all sections of the 
country is expected, and Gov. Gear will 
attend and give an address of welcome. Rail- 
roads will, it is confidently expected, grant 
favors in the shape of reduction in fares to 
those desiring to attend the meeting. Great 
interest is being manifested as the question 
of adulterated butter, which is now agitating 
dairymen and dealers in dairy products, will 
be very thoroughly and intelligently dis- 


Che Apiarp. 


Storage of Honey. 

This isa point, writes a correspondent, 
that few consumers of the article seem 
to know anything about. We were met 
on the street once - aman who began 
to run down a neighboring bee-keeper, 
said he was acheat, sold poor honey, 
etc. The honey bought of him foamed 
and burst through the cups or the cells, 
and was not fit toeat. One question re- 
vealed all the cause of this ill feeling. 
“Where did you keep the honey?” 
“Down cellar,” was the answer. Thus 
an honest man’s reputation was likely 
to be seriously injured by the thought- 
lessness of another. 

Honey should never be kept down cel- 
lar or where it is at all damp, for it will 
sourit every time. Don’t think because 

our cellar seems dry that it will not 

urt — honey, for it will do it. Keep 
your honey where it is dry and warm, 
not too warm, but enough so that you 
are sure there is no moisture there; nor 
where it will freeze, for severe frost 
will break comb honey and cause it to 
leak and look bad. Extracted honey be- 
comes thin, watery and finally sour, 
when exposed to moisture. eep it 























Dairy Schools. 
A correspondent of the Agricultural 
Gazette, London, commenting upon 
dairy news, runs into the subject of 
dairy schools. He says: “Professor 
Sheldon has said that in the future the 
farmer’s sheet-anchor will be milk- 
selling. Certainly the extension of 
dairying is the direction which the 
farming of the future will take. This 


being so, it would be as shameful 
as surprising if a vastly greater 
interest was not evoked in an at- 
tempt to secure improvement in the 
quality of our butter and cheese. That 
such is much needed is, also, too true. 
The fact is that Danish butter is beat- 
ing English for the supplies of first- 
class hotels and on the retail counters in 
many towns; this, coupled with the 
—— of butter dealers as to the 
small proportion of really first-class 
butter, proves the necessity of improv- 
ing the products of the churn, Turn 
ing from the churn to the cheese vat, 
we find the same state of things, if not 
even worse, for it has been estimated 
that £2,000,000 a year, is lost in the pro- 
duction of the vast weight of cheese of 
very medium quality, and still more of 
inferior. Hence it is a matter for re- 
joicing that in the future we are likely 
to see dairying receive that attention 
which it deserves, alike from large ag- 

regate value of these two products as 
Fon the loss sustained by the lower 
class products. Whether the increase 
of real dairy shows will bring about 
the needed improvement may be a mat- 
ter of doubt, but if they do not tend in 
that direction ns wi J tet sna ¢ fail 
in their mission. It is té be hoped that 
they may lead on to other aids in that 
diréction. Certainly England is behind 
other countries in this matter. On the 
continent a great effort is being made, 
including the most useful of all—the es- 
tablishment of training schools. Ire- 
land has got one or moresuch schools 
for the improvement of her butter. 
Soon we hope to hear of some in Eng- 
land, for surely we are not to be behind 
the rest of the world.” 

Dairy Notes. 

During the season of 1880, the Waterville, 
Wis., cheese factory received 800,000 pounds 
of milk, and made 80,000 pounds of cheese. 
The patrons were paid 93 cents per 100 
pounds during the season. 

The exports of cheese and butter for Jan- 
uary were 8,319,850 pounds of cheese and 
1,852,720 pounds of butter, as against 
8,692,169 pounds of cheese and 2,011,337 
pounds of butter, for the corresponding time 
of last year, showing a falling off in the ex- 
ports of cheese of 372,309 pounds and 
in butter of 158,627 Ibs. Why are these 
things thus. 

Illinois in 1870 produced 28,052,558 pounds 
of butter and 1,847,558 pounds of cheese ; in 
in 1870, 6,083,405 pounds of butter and 1,€61 
703 pounds of cheese. According to the re- 
port of the State Agricultural Department, 
the number of pounds of butter sotd in ili- 
nois in 1879 was 25,028,225 ; cheese, 6,618, 
$12 pounds ; cream, 230,497 gallons; milk, 





| 96,659,854 gallons. 


Canada imported $50,000 worth of cheese 
twelve years ago, but now she exports $10, 
000,000 worth a year, and her exports of but- 
ter and cheese are $4,000,000 larger than 
those’of wheat. The quality of the cheese 
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is also greatly improved, and this is ascribed 
' to the factory system. Canadian cheese car- 








dry. 
Forestry. 


It Pays to Grow Forest Timber. 

I tried, twenty-five years ago, to keep 
the original wood lot (on the farm) re- 
newed and keep a good stand of timber, 
says the Ohio Faimer, by dressing up 
and planting in it, and it proved a 
failure. But I am now growing all the 
timber I want on _ the farm by plantin 
seedlings, which I have propagated o 
such thrifty kinds as I choose andin 
such rows and belts for windbreaks 
and protection as my orchards and 
fields require. ‘These trees are a 
very satisfactory growth, and it is al 
done very cheaply. So that I would rec- 
ommend all farmers to plant groves 
and belts of timber, as their farms and 
locations require, and they would find 
that after afew years they might clear 
off their original woods and have acres 
of new land they planted their trees’ on, 
and would have a new and thrifty 

owth of timber instead of decaying 

orest timber, and would have it where 
it would be both useful and ornamental 
to the premises; besides the crop of old 
timber would probably much more than 
pay the cost of starting the new timber 

owth. Five or six years ago I arene 
wo acres of four-year old seedlings of 
white elm and soft maple, in rows six- 
teen feet apart and three feet apart in 
the row, and now the best of them are 
twenty feet high and twelve inches in 
circumference, and for thinning out 
the rows I sell trees for more money 
than wheat would have brought grown 
in these same years, and can continue 
to sell until they are so large that I will 
take them for fire wood. 
ing a good crop of orchard grass be- 
tween the rows, so that these acres in 
forest timber are paying as well, and 
are likely for years to come, as any 
other acres on the farm. Iam cutting 
now the second crop of wood where the 
first or original wood was taken off 
about twenty-five years ago, and last 
winter a thousand rails were taken by a 
neighbor from one-third of an acre of 
similar growth, besides a quantity of 
wood from their tops and timber not 
making rails. Another neighbor used 
nice black walnut in building a house, 
sawed from trees that he had helped to 
plant when a boy: Our village of Bata- 
via is admired for its fine rows of 
thickly-growing forest trees along the 
streets. One soft maple on Main street 
was broken down by wind, and when 
cut up made two and a quarter cords of 
eighteen-inch wood; and the owner of it 
said he planted it there twenty-one 
years before; the stump measured 
nineteen inches in diameter, inside of 
the bark, and I could count about 
twenty circles outside of its red heart. 
Other trees on the same street were 
lanted seventeen years ago last spring. 

he largest elm measures four feet 
around, two feet above the ground, and 
a maple measures three feet eight 
inches. I could give many more facts 
and figures to show that it does pay for 
Americans to plant forest trees both 
for fuel and timber, and hold that very 
few enterprises they can take hold of 











will pay better. H. Ives. 
Genessee Co., 
nn ene ace nets 





‘ Landscape, Chromo Ucrds, etc., pameon, 
Bt} 0c. 20 Gilt-Eage Cards, loc. CLintox & 
Co., North Haven, Ct. 40-13 enw, 
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A GOOD. FAMILY REMEDY, | 


STRICTLY PURE! 


HARMLESS 10 THE MOST DELICATE, 





(Thig engraving represents the Lungs in a heal- 
thy state.) 


What the Doctors Say! 


ISAAC R. DORAN, M. D., of Logan Co., Ohio, 
writes that “ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM gives per 
feet satisyaction in every case within my know]l- 
edge. Having confidence in it, I freely use it in 
my daily practice, and with unbounded success.” 


DR. FLETCHER of Lexington, Mo., says: “I 
recommend your ‘BALSAM’ in preference to any 
other medicine for coughs and colds.” 


DR. A. C. JOHNSON of Mt. Vernon, IIl., writes 
of some wonderful cures of CONSUMPTION in his 
place by the use of “ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM.” 


_DR. J. B. TURNER, Blountsville, Ala., a prac- 
ticing physician of twenty-five years, writes: “It 
is = preparation for Consumption im the 
world. 








For a)l Diseases of the Throat, Lungs and 
Pulmonary Organs, it will be found a 
most excellent Remedy. 


As an Expectorant it has no equal. 
It contains ne Opium in any form. 


J. N. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 6-52 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








I THEONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect: if they become ciogeed, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow wi 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 


Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


oped because the blood is poisoned 
ore sere Bumore: that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


resto’ thy action and all these 
Yost ee nomi be banished ; neglect 





outer ‘onge oe 1 
n iC ' 

of ny bea euch Saprese from Con- 
Lao py fearful because of dis- 


ordered urine? 
Kiwnery-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
It is a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get it Jor 
yeu. Insist aon having it. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
(Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as weil as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle, 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Bnurtington, Vt. 


13-14-15-e0w-52 





ters over 
night work, to res- 
tore brain nerveand 
waste, use Hop B. 
suffe from any in- 
tion ; i coer _ 
¥ er! 
tng on & bed of sick- 
» die an- 


that your syste 

needs cles , to 
or 

without 





take Ho 
Bitters 


Sold by drug- 
Send tor 





AGENTS can make $5.00 PER DAY ALE 
LE. 


PLATFORM FAMILY SCA 


F . Weighs accuratly up 1025 Ibs. Its hand- 
some appearanre sells it at sight. Retail 
price, § -50. Other Family Scales weighing 
; Ibs. cost $5.00. on given 

ree. Terms and ra sales suprise o 

Agents. DOMESTIC SCALE ©0., 

Cincinnati,O 


7-3-eow 








Rent Paid Two and a Quarter Years Buys One. 
winners o1 highest distinction at 
ORGANS ward Also for easy pa ts, 
154 Tremont street, Boston; 46 East i4th st eet 





45-26 

M ASON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 

ORGANS IN THE WORLD; 

AND 

HAMLIN | Srex"srces? ence. "Ga, or 

$66, $84, $108 to $500 and up- 
$5 a month, or $6 88a quarterand upward. Cata 
lorues free MASON & HAMLIN ORGANCO., 
(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. 25. 42 


Z 
Z 
My 


——— = 


40 feet wide. Special gate for grass seed. 


rank of labor-saving agricultural implements. 
of the seed used in 


They are warranted to give 


last many years. 
Dealers will write for trade discounts. 


The Hand Machine, $6. 


Sows from four to oem acres per ~ ae atacommon walking gait, throwing out wheat about 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED 


CAHOON'S PATENT BROADCAST SRBD SOWER, 


For Sowing Wheat, Oats. Hemp, Barley, Rye, Buckwhoat, 
Grass Seed, Rice, Flax, &c. 


\) i) ! Gy 





The Horse Power Machine, $30. 


At the usual walking gait of a horse, sows from ten to fifteen acres per hour. 


The machine, at a common walking gait, sows from four to eight acres 
knowledged superiority of these machines over all others has already Fase 
i A saving of four-fifths o 
and sowing is effected by using these machines. 
sowing by hand can use either machine with perfect success. ety «- 
erfect satisfaction and to save their cost in less time than 
other farm implement yet introduced. They are substantially built, and with ordinary care, w 


erhour. The ac- 
them in the front 
the labor and one-third 
A person entirely unused to 
. 


8-4 


L. M. RUMSEY MF’G. CoO., 
st. Louis, Mo. 








wear poekets. Price by m il, 
size razor st‘el, 2-blade, 50c 





MAHER & GROS H—New Monroe street, TOLEDO, Ohio—Hand-forged, Razor Stee} 
ocket tlery—Every biade warranted and replaced FREE if soft or flawy. 

size and style ot Knife No 22, made for keen, clean —, bo!ster at each end; ro corners to 
os!paid by us, 75c., or with 


Cut shows exaet 


ebony handle 80c. Our medium- 


; 1-blace, 25c; extra strong 2-blade, fur rough usage and ey: 
blade tested, 75c. Pruners, oil temper and tested, $1. J “tae : 1. 
Illustrated lst free. Discount to dealers 


Budding Knife, 65e. Hunting Knife, $1 
5 8. cow 








Barnes’ Wire 





EXCLUSIVE’ MANUFACTURERS, 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 


Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
Hog Ringer, 
Rings and Holde: 
No shai oirts in the flesh 
§ to cones bt tation and sore. 
ness, as in case of rings that 
close with the joints in the flesh and produce 


soreness of the nose. 
The Champ on Hog*Holder speaks for mee in 








Check Rower |! 


The Only Entirely Successful Wire Check Rower Ever Invented. 


Eight yon practical use has proven the sus- 
cess of the Barnes Wire Check Rower beyond’ 
question; it is taking the lead with dealers and 
among the 'armers, who have rendered an unaRm- 
imous verdict that it is the best Check Rower 
made _ The following are the advantages over 
~ other check rower: 
se of wire in place of rope, and that one wire 

will outlast two ropes. 

The wire will not stretch and shrink likea rope 

The wire is as casy to Landle as a rope. 

T: e wire does not cross the machine. 

There is no side draft. 

It will plant perfectly and more in check. 

The operatcr does not have to get off the ma- 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN“ ¢ to throw the wire off at the end ot ie field. 


It will work on any planter as nuw made, 
It is easy to work and to understand. 
it is durable in all its parts. Take no other. 








Only Single Ring Ever Invented 
that Closes on the Out- 
side of the Nose. 
BROWN’S ELLIPTICAL RING 
An4@ Triple Groove 
HOG AND PIG RINGER. 
This is the only single ring ever 
A invented that closes on the out- 
——Y side of the nose. It overcomes 
aseri us defect in all trianguJar and other rin 
which close with eed poy oe together in the flesh, 














, Steel Barb. 








FREE fsa 


Steel Wire. \ 


Sharp Point. 
Oil Paint. 


Kelly wire now sold cheap as 


Patented 1868, and licensed under all Patents. 


SUSTAINED BY THE COURTS. 


| Adopted by 
Farmers, 
Ranchmer- 
any wire | mate under the Pat- Railroads. 


ents. One dealer only wanted in eac 
THORN WIRE HEDCE CO., Sole Manufacturers, Chicago, i. 
6-13 


the above cuts. causing it to decay and to keep the hog’s nose sore 
CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 
MostPointsto | KELLY STEEL BARB WIRE , **¥ 
the Pound. Oldest and most reliable Barb Wire made. Rust 
a te - lights ———,_ee— Strongest. Proof. 














ROPP’S 
EASY CALCULATOR. 


Is used by thousands of farmers, mechanics and 
business men, who speak in the highest terms of 
its practical u'ility and c nvenience. Its won- 
derful simplicity enables even the most liliterate 
to calculate with atsolute accuracy and 8 . 
while the original and rapid methors delight 
and benefit the most scholarly. Its entirely new 
system of tables shows, ata glance, the correct 
value of all kinds of in stock, h»y, coal, 
lumber and merchandise of any quantity and at 
any price; the interest on any sum, for any time, 
at any rate per cent,; measurement of lumber, 
logs, cisterns, granaries, wagon beds, corn 
cribs; wages for hours, days, weeks and months, 
etc. It is welland neatly — up, in pocket- 
book mages is accompanied by a silicate “late, 
diary and pocket for pews. It is unquestion- 
ably the most eomplete and practical calculator 
ever pubiished. Cloth, $1; Morocco, $1.50; 
Russia, gilded, $2. 

Remit to Coiman’s Rural World St. Louis, 

¢ 





Mo, 





Drury College, 

Springfield, Mo ,: olicits patronage on these 
grounds: Completeness of Fmt aye ne thorough- 
nes of training earnest religious character econ- 
omy in-expenses, healthfulness of }ocation. 

College and preparatory schoo! under one man 
agement. Open alike to beth sexes. Advanta- 
ges for the study of music and art are of a high 
order. Tuition to candidates for the ministry 
and comn only to,thechildren of m ni-ters free. 

Send for Catalogue to Rev N.J. Morrison, 
D. D. President. 4 52 


BATHS--RUSSLAN & TURKISH 
When you go to St. Louis, dun’t fail te goto 
\ Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
615 WASHINGTON AV., 

Under Lindell Rotel, and try one of his 
TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATH? 
And geta shave p the 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORL! 


BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 
n the world. Guaranteed to do perfect work or 
money refunded Warrantel:or5years. Price 
of Washer, $7. Sam}; le to agents, $3. Price of 
bet wa $7 50. wey $4.50. Circulars free. 
44- F.F.A 


AMS &CO., Erie, Pa. 
5O tok cakp 


QSEse bitten by dogs, horees cut on barbed 
wire fence.. Use re he Healing Powder. 











hed Cards, no 2 alike,10 
0., Northford, Ct. 








73 aweek. $12aday at home casily ma 
ay, 4 outfit free. Address True & C 
ugusta, Maine. 


SOs Chromoe, with nam*, by re- 
turn mail.1fe. feavy Bros Northfa-d, Ct. 














BEAUTIFUL CHPOMO ©* RDS Ie, with | 
name. U. 8. CALL co., Northtord, Ct 


5 
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TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
Ro. 311 N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Locos? 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 
For Ladies. 


Monday, Thursday and Saturday Mor.inzs, 
from 9 a. m. to 12m. 


For Gentlemen. 


From 7a. m. to9p. m., excepting the abo 
hours for ladies. 
SUNDAYS: Gents from 7a. m. to12m. 


M. KIELY & CO., 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


612 N. Fifth Street, St. Louls, Mo. 


Fruits in their Season a Speciaity. 


Weoffer to shippers [2 years e ence, prom 
ness and the - . a in the city, a _.. 
reports, stenc ates -, free on app 
Raters to Editor Rural World. 











Thomas Smoothing Harrow! 


It carried. off highest |e wes over al} 
competitors at the great Centennial exhibi- 
tion. 

The best harrow for pulverizing the 


und. 
eThe best harrow for preparing the soil for 
grass or other seeds. 

The best harrow for covering seed. 

The best harrow for cultivating winter 
— inthe spring, adding largely to the 

ield. 
F The best harrow for cultivating young 
corn or votatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 
the weeds. 

The teeth being made of solid stec! a» 
slanting backwards, and thus never ciog 

ng. do not tear up corn or potato plants, 

ut destroy all the | ght-rooted weeds. 

Every farmer should have it. Send for 
———— yor to the manufacturer’s: 
southwestern agent, 

_ CHAS. E. PRUNTY. 

Dealer in grain and grass seeds. 301 & 308 

North Commercial street, St. Leute, i. 





GENTS WANTED for the best and fastest 

selling pictorial books and Bibles. Prices: 
reduced 383 per cent. Netional chore ¢ | Ce, 
Philadel; hia, Pa. 21 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 

A victim of early imprudence, causing ner- 
vous debility, premature decay, etc., aving 
tried in vain every known remedy, bar: isoover- 
ed a simple means of selt-cure, hich he » iy 
sev. free tohiy fellow snfferer-  Adiiress 
J H. REEVES 45° bathamst,N ¥ 








me 
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Ehe Robacco Plant. 


Protecting Tobacco-Plant Beds. 


Tho last bulletin sent out from the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, says the World, advises tobacco 

laniers to guard against the ravages of 
fhe tobacco-bug that makes its appear- 
ance about the first of April, and for 
which there is no sure remedy when 
once it has full possession of the plant 
beds. <A partial preventive is gained 
by sowing Pack mustard thickly in the 
borders of the beds; it springs up quick- 
ly and upon it the bugs feed. better 
precaution, according to the bulletin in 
quesiion, is that of shutting out the 

ts by means of a fence around the 
eds, one foot high, built of 12-inch 
plank, nailed to pegs driven in the 
ground, with a little earth pressed 
against the bottom of the planks so as 
to render the fence bug-proof. A fence 
or cold-frame like the one described is 
also beneficial in other directions, for it 
tends to keep the beds warm and moist. 

Planters in many sections of the 
country are every season severely taxed 
in their efforts to protect beds against 
the tobacco-bug, or fly, as it is more fre- 
quently terme Various materials ad- 
vised each recurring year are applied 
with little or no effect, therefore the 
bug-proof fence is suggested for con- 
sideration. The ease with which it 
may be constructed, and the fact that 
R. B. Davis, of Catawba county, N. C., 
and other trustworthy authorities ad- 
vise it, are reasons in favor of giving 
itatrial. Planters generally are con- 
vinced that frequent applications of 
guano, stable manure, tubacco-water 
and the like afford no better protection 
to plants against the fly than that re 
sulting from rapid growth. 

It appears from various reports that 
Jimson or Jamestown weeds have been 
employed with more or less success as 
an aid in the extirpation of the miller. 
A single row of these plants in hills six 
feet apart encompassing the patch 
where the tobacco is growing, witha 
few plants set promiscuously about 
within the patches, are thought by 
many to be the means of preserving the | 
crop from injury dependent on the ac- 
tion of worms. The millers are at- 
tracted to.the Jimson plants and in the 
evening will hover around them in 
swarms, at which time they are de:;- 
troyed by beating down with paddles. | 
The old practice still prevails to some 
extent, where Jimson plants are used in 
connection with tobacco, of poisoning 
its blossoms. Anounce of cobalt is 
used ina pint anda half of water and | 
mixed with molasses or other syrup, 
bottled and dropped through a quill into 
the heart of the blossom. This ought 
to be done about sunset and the poison- 
ed flowers plucked off next day, other- 
wise the plants will die. Im the mean- 
time flies feasting upon the poison are | 
destroyed. 


Cultivation of Tobacco in Cuba. 

Tobacco is planted from the seed. The 
soil being pulverized and enriched with ma- 
nure, the seed is sown broadcast and the plant 
having grown toa height of eight inches, it 
is set out in rows about two feet apart, when 
it has much the appearance of corn planted 
in this country. In Cuba great care hasto be 
exercised in guarding the seedlings from the 
tobacco worm. ‘This is the only insect ene- 
my the plant has, for it is so astringent and 
bitter that nothing else will touch it ; but so 
destructive is the worm that'if not looked 
after closely it will in a single night destroy 
an entire plantation. As the worm conceals 
itself during the day it is customary for the 
planters’ hands to go forth by night to de- 
stroy the pest. The tobacco having grown 
until the leaves are fully developed, the first 
cutting of leaves takes place; these first 
cui leaves are the largest and finest. The} 
plant is afterwards allowed to grow until | 
there isa second supply of smaller leaves, | 
which are also cut. ‘The leaves as they are 
cut are carried to the tobacco houses on the | 
plantations, where they are expected to dry | 
by the action of the air, which process oc- | 
cupies about six weeks. They are then 
piled in layers, each layer being sprinkled 
with a liquid called “betun,” which is a 
strong lye made by soaking stalks in water. 
The heap of tobacco, or “pilon” as it is call- | 
ed, is covered with banana leaves and then al- | 
lowed to ferment for a couple of weeks. 
This curing process being completed, the to- 
bacco is selected and graded according to the 
size of the leaf, the largest leaves and those 
finest in color and quality being used 
for wrappers, and the smaller for filling ci- 


gars. 























. Tobacco Market. 


The Peper Tobacco Warehouse Co., Feb. | reter 


26, reports: Receipts for the week 223 bhds, 
deliveries for the week 283 hhds, sales for the 
week 129 hhds. 

We quote market as follows: Commou 
dark factory lugs $3 50 to $3 80, fair to good 
dark lugs, smalll tie $4 00 to $4 25,common 
to fair bright smoking lugs $4 50 to $7 50, 
inferior nondescript dark leaf $4 25 to $4 75, 
‘common dark leaf $5 00 to $5 75, medium 
‘to good dark leaf $6 00 to $7 00, medium to 
good dark red leaf $6 50 to $7 50, medium 
to gooi red fillery leaf $7 00 to $9 00, fine 


THE PREMIOM CLOCK 








This beautiful, accurate clock, « 
xnament in mansion or cottage 
given to any one sending 12 NEW su 
scribers at $1 each. 
> eo 

THE PREMIUM SCALE. 
sey CARTE RETR Cry, 


SER rE MBF 








This little acaie is made with sie: 
bearmgs and brass beam, and wil 
weigh accurately any ~ package 4 qilsy 
ter of 2a ouuve to twenty-five pounds 
itis intenced to supply the great de 
mand tor a housekeeper’s scale, noth 
ing of the Kind ever having been sold 
vefore for less than from $8 to $12. 


very seale is perfect and will last a 


perron’s lifetime. We can fur: 


oish auy of our subseribers with one o! 


these perfect superior . scales—voxed 
aud shipped by express and warranted 
to give entire satisfaction—FREE, if he 


will send 12 NEW subscribers at $1 


each, 
8 EO OO 


} many other of the best medicines known are com-] 


bbined so skillfully in PARKER’s GINGER Tonic asq 
tto make it the greatest Blood Purifier andthe | 
: Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 
It cures D ia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Sateuslesenase and all diseases of the Stomach’ 
>Bowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs‘ 
Pand all Female Complaints. | ~ p 
» If you are wanting away with Consumption or 
pany ame the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what4 
your symptoms may be, it willsurely help you. 4 
$ Remember! This Tonic cures enness, 
bis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 
Pdifferent from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and‘ 
Pother Tonics, and combines the best curative prop~} 
bert 2sofall. Buy — soc. bottle of your druggist. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
> Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 


PNone genuine without our = pm on outsideg 
Chemis: 


LIPABTERS: 


phates, associated with the Vegetable Aromatics. 


Fever. It serves every purpose where a TONIC 


cUREs 


DYSPEPSIA. 








Nursery grown. Free by mail. 50 red cedars, 
6 to 9 inches; 100 red cedars, small size; 100 o 
either white ash, elm, maple, tulip poplar, red 
bud dogwood, box elder or sycamore seedlings, 
8 to 12inches. Remit $1 in stamps or currency 
for either of above selections, or the three selec 
tions for $2.50. Sent by mail free. Address 
BALEY & HANFORD, 
7-4 Makanda, Jackson Co,, Ll. 


MATTHEW’S 


SEED DRILL. 
The Standard of America 
Admitted by leading 
seedmen and market 
gardeners everywhere to 
be the most perfect and renaue drill in use. 
Send for circular.’ Manufactured only by 8-8 

EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


Be” coo. CREAMER, 




















a 
5 Fi sane - a A cream be- 
ee, CWeen the milkings. Saves 
Se a two-thirds of the labor. 
«%- Increases the 
~~) butter. Improves the 
ey quality. Quadruples the 
™. Value of the skim milk. 
Will pay for itself twice 
‘ — or more every season. 
- The Cooley System is the 
only uniform dairy method in existence. Send 
for circular, free, to JOHN BOYD, Manufactur- 
er, 199 Lake street, Chicago. 8-13 


SEEDS! Fresh aad 


) They are home-grown; they 
} have stood the test of x re 
Try them. Handsomely illus- 

mirated Garden anual, 

Ww Malled free. BE SURE to 
Send for this before ordering. 
Market Gardeners write 

for Special Price List. 

, J.B. ROOT &CO., 
Seed Growers, Rockford, Ill. 
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yield of 


















AND NOT 
dD CRA ee WEAR OU” 
a by Watchmakers. B: il, 30 cts. Circula: 
SOLD Panes: 3 Sino £00255 Dey SCNT 


19-52 eow 
7 Che POREWARD 
For any case of Blind m, t fz 


Siind, Bleeu I », Cleerated, or Proten:: 
PILES that De King’s Pile homedy faiistoenre, Prepared 
nly by Sof". sgtal ore Be D.. ‘ NOW pat 








, Pa 
druccisis, or ment t Pah 


$IOO A MONTH Sots ese ne 





anverb, higniy commeudea, Mauicuse 5 rand last- 
s 


’ 0 
E pie (a ne "9 << osa'es anre Want- 
= 54 if; “itevery lumnly. Notbiug like 
2 Ow DUPE SBR ic Agenisniake moyey fast. 
tend for circa'ars and terms. Also, for The People’s 
Magace und Gracd Premios. Only $1.04 
year. Sample free tor stanup, or 5 ma nths for i cents 


yr Chicago, IL 


4., Philadeluhia 








wrapper. Hiscox & Co., New York.‘ 
PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM Zic.cos tis Dressing 
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PUBLIC SALE OF 
SHORT-HORNS, 


At Waukegan, Illinois., 
ON THURSDAY, APRIL 14th, 1881. 


bi undersigned will offer for sal 
, time and place, 70 Head of Short-Horn 
Cattle, Representatives of ihe foliowing well- 
known famuies : 
CYPRESS DUCHESS, RLOOM, 
VELLUM, GWYNNE, GEM, 
WINONA, OXFORD LASS, 
FIDGET, AYLESBY LADY, 
and LADY CHESTERFORD. 
Many of the animals offered are of rare individual 
merit and pedigree. There are some 


GRAND YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS 


included in the sale, and purchasers wi!l have an op- 

purtuuity to secure some very choice 
Catalogues reaay March 16, 1881. 
1LLIAM B. DODGE. 

Waukegan, ‘Tus, 

HARRISON LUVINGTON, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Canada West Farm Stock Association will hold 

apublic saleof Short-horns, at Waukegan, April 13th, 

and H, Y, Attrill, at Dexter Park, Chicago, April 15th. 

9 3-e0Ww 
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Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A!! 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
to usingthem. Send for descriptive circn!ar, 
GARMORE & CO., 117 Nassau St.. New York, 
or S. W. Corner Sth & Race Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


49-4-la in 











at the above 


P. W. Ziegler & Cv., 1D00 Ave’ 
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eating vapor ol— 


s me | fae A hi 
be any ~ 2 SCARROLATED 


SOlLer TAR 


And Balsams, taken direct to 
the di They t relia. 


> 






returned if nor 
Send for Circulars. Address 
o: HOME MEDICINE CO, 
Teh Sts., Philadelphia, Pde 
49-6-lam 


Save Your Sheep 


Take Time by the. Forelock. 
And Use Littie’s Chemical Fiuid. 








» | For all diseases of your sheep and cattle. It has 


proven to be the great panacea for scab, foot- 
rot, worms in the throat, fly-blows in ewes, sore 
eyes, ticks, tapeworms in lambs and other ani- 
mais, lice on cattle—in fact, kills all internal and 
external parasites in sheep and cattle. Mixes 
readily with and is used in cold water at any 
season of the year; not ice water, but water at a 
temperature of 45 to 50 degrees. Thousands of 
sheep are dying from scab and cattle are losing 
flesh from lice. They can only be saved and 
cured of these things—the stockman’s greatest 
meg my! using this chemical fluid in cold water. 

‘o dip sheep in hot tobacco fluid, in cold weath- 
er, is assure death to the sheep asis the scab 
itself. More than 20,000 sheep have been dipped 
and cured of scab with this fluid during the past 
three months, without the slightest injury to the 
sheep. One good ewe saved would pay for fluid 
enough to cure 100 sheep. Then why hesitate to 
use it? Itis no more an experiment. Some of 


.| the most intelligent and practical sheep men of 
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bright red fillery leaf $10 00 to $12 00,com- 
mon half bright wrapping leaf $12 00 to 
$20 00, medium to good bright wrapping 
leaf $25 00 to $40 00, fine bright wrapping 
leaf (nominally) $50 00 to $60 00, Inferior, 
unsound and light-weight hhds. sell at about 
25ec. to 50c. per 100 lbs. less. 

Above quotations Jrefer to old crop. We 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


-4 
§ for the million, at prices to \e 
1 a etry book,“ STOCESS WITH SMALL 


BU 
FRUITS,” with avery liberal 
y ane eens Coors a F RO 
ornwall-on-Hhudson 
New York. "ill & 
94 eow 





hope by next week tu see enough of new crop 
offered to enable us to change our table so as 
to embrace quotations of new and old. Re- 
ceipts since January 1st 869 hhds, deliveries 
since January Ist 2,049 hhds., sales since Jan- 
uary ist 855 hhds. 

The larger portion of offerings this week 
were of old crop, dry leaf and lugs, which 
were withdrawn, as sellers discerned the de- 
‘mand was not for these styles. A few hogs- 


heads of new lugs sold at $3 30 to $3 70 for| yragn 
from 1 |b. of seed), Berkshire 
bage, Amber 
Plume Chestnut Cel 
gant Catalogue free to 


common dark. 

The small sprinkle of burley grades were 
generally common lugs, seconds and leaf. 
and brought a range of $4 70 to $11 00, 





GOOD-SEEDS | 
‘ | 


sseminator of the Mammoth Pearl and 
um Bonum Potatoes (27% bu. grown 
eauty Cab- 
Cream Sweet Corn, La | 
, ete., etc. EBle- 
1; send for it. 
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-which bids were refused. 


As the weather has now grown rather|Steam Engines and Hoilers, 


spring-like, it is expected that some of the 
better styles of bur ey will come forward as 
soon as country roads bec: me parsable. 

For the convenience of the local and inte- 
ior mannfacturing trade, we propose offering 


especially suitable to their wants, upon | Cheese and Creamery Vats 
churns, Butt r Work: r:, But- 
ter Packages, Cheese tox Ma 
terial. Cheese a: d Buiter cloth 
avd Buiter Color 


uesday and Wednesday of each week. 
’ J. N. Crovon, Manager. 
—_————.-» ~<a ot 

‘The proper stage at which to cut flowers 
for decoration is the most important part of 
the subject of flower supply next to the pro- 
duction. Never cut any flowers until fully 
develoded. Flowers which open when cut, 
as the gladiolus, may be exc: ptions to this 
rule, but trusses of of pelargoniums and 
bonvardias should not be cut until fairly de- 
veloped. 





wnd Fine Dairy Swit e 
fre: iliustraie Pro Lis’, 


Cheese Factory Furnishings, 


Dairy Supplies, 
Upright and Gang Presses, 










An att pe 
Rerpet and Renvet Kxt:ct 
Send * 
containing 60 flustratio:  . 
ot Cheeseand Butter My kin 
Appareius Eig e-, Boi 
ers, ete. We muke # By 
culty of STEAM E* GINES au 
can m: ke LOW PRICES 
CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 


9-8 20 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


ier med) 


the country are using this fluid this winter in 
cold water, to their great satisfaction, as well as 
profit. The gain from quality and quantity of 
wool, aside from the health of your sheep, will 
doubly pay for all the cost and trouble of dip- 
ping three times yearly. Try it, and you will be 
convinced. Send 3-cent stamp for testimonials, 
directions and price list to 

JAMES HOLLINGSWORTH, 


8-tf 210 Lasalle street, Chicago, Ill. 





Strawberry -—- Raspberry, 
Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- 
sonable prices ; all the leading varieties. 8-tf 
SAMUEL MILLER, Bluffton, Mo. 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 

















GUARANTEED 
Saperior to any other stake, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. a 
at forts 7} 4 garrisons 
an a ii ° 
R. Cos. of this “and 
other Countries. 

so, the 
heat $a Cotebonted IX L Feed: 
which is Cheap, Effective and Durable. 
Catalogue “ a and Price List. They "9 


0, §. Wind ng, & Pump Go, Satara, DL 


| 45-13 








Creamery Apparatus peomavoere | GR APE VINES. 


A pereral assortment, including the new 
WHITE GRAPE 


“PRENTISS.” . 


Best Qualitv. Genuine. Cheap. 
43-lleow rv. 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y 


Apple Trees, Cheap! 
Closing out a block of two and three-year-old 
| Apple Trees of leading western varieties; will 

sell cheap, in any quantity. Also nursery-grown 

Red Cedars and forest tree seedlings of all 

| kinds, cheap. Address 
BAILEY & HANFORD 

| 1-4 Makanda, Jackson Co., iil. 











Dr. HARTER’S IRON TONIC is a preparation of Protoxide of Iron, Peruvian Bark.and the Phos- 


mended by them for Dyspepsia, General Debility, Female Diseases, Want of Vital- 
ity, Nervous Pros ration. Convalescence from Fevers and Chronic Chills and 


Manufactured hy THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., No. 213 North Main Street, St. Louis, 







Red Cedars & Forest Tree Seedlings. 


\(\ORN 
i [Yas 


rave et AGENT'S cnc: CENOON, FLULE & CO, een 


guRIFlEg 


BLOOD. 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession, and recom- 


is necessary. 








MOUND CITY 


SEED PLAMR, 


| ANE 





It will either drill 12, 16 or 20 inches apart, or 
plant in hills any desired distance. A perfect 
DRILL and a perfect Check Row Planter. 

We also have a stock o § 

SELECT AND PURE 
CAINE [ED 
which we will sell at low prices. Send for price | 
and description to manufacturers, 
J.-A. FIELD & CO., 
8. E. corner Eighth and Howard streets, 


9-tf ST, LOUIS, MO. 
Russian Mulberry. | 




















Farmers and horticulturists, attention! Do| 
you know of atree combining as many good | 
qualities as Mie Rus-itn mulberry? Itis valua- | 
bie as an ornamental tree, as a fruit tree and as | 
atimber tree. You can obtain seedling trees cr | 
cuttings without paving freight or express char- | 
ges. Lotfer seedlings 6 to 12 inches in height, at | 
$8 per 100; 10 for $1. From 12 to 24 inches, 8 for | 
$1; $10 per 100. Sent by mail postpaid on receipt | 
of price. Cuttings $1 per hundred. | 

Address G. F. CLARK, | 
| 


9-4 Bower, Jefferson county, Neb. 


TE . th | 
Z£ICALES. 


The Best Made.tyyitekes to 7S" | 
BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 


Name this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. | 
9 . 


Our large Illustrated | 

Catalogueot everything | 

for Farm and Garden | 

mailed free to all. | 

"Send torit at once. | 

It costs nothing ; = | 
Bae eats nc es a 








save you @ great | 


jaunt -27 fe $0.7 24 we BITS 













iSs8i 
ning a full and descriptive list o! 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 
Cladiolus, Lilies, Roses, 
Piants, etc. 
illustrated with colored plates, 
free toall who send their address. 
Application may be made to 
179,181,and wer Lal 


ESS a i 
HIRAM SIBLEY &CO./)| 


Y, & CHIC L$ 


4-6-eow | 
' 


















PURE WHITR BURLEY 


TOBACCO SEED. 

We are prepared to supply the GENUINE White 
Burley Tobacco Seed at 50 cents per ounce or 
25 cents per paper. It has been selected with 
especial regard to its purity, and none better 
can be obtained in the country. 

The very choice quality of this variety, the ex- 
traordinarily high price it commands in the mar- 
ket, and the great and growing demand for it— 
should cause everyone who raises tobacco, to 
produce it, and to be sure that he gets the true 
variety., The leaf commands more than double 
the price of other varieties, 

Orders prometty. filled, sent in strong paper 
packages by mail. Address 

COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
600 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


If you intend sometime to get a copy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


“DO IT NOW.” 


tt 






Ala Ait Z % 
SA 


mnie =mnepen. ame 





See Webster’s Unabridged, page 11 
ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The pictures in Webster under the 12 words 
Beef, oiler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
Moldings, Phrenology, Ravelin, 
( pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
ers, define 343 words and terms far better 

than they could be defined in words, 


New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 


of over 9700 Names. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


NICHOLS. SHEPARD & CO 
Battlo Creek, Michigan, 


i MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 


LOR 


THRESHERS, . 
Traction and Plain Engines 
and Horse-Powers. 














Most Compicte Thresher Factory } Established hs 


in the World. 
$ ee of continuovs and successful bust. 
& YEARS ness, without cbapge of name, 
mans zement, or location, to “back up” the 
omen broad warranty given on all our goods, 
er 













AM-PQOWER SEPARATORS and 
‘ Iere Steam Outfits of matchless qualities, 

‘vest Traction Engimes and Piain Engines 
ever seen in by sy market. ‘ 

4 multitude @ ‘eatures and ape mon 
for 1881, together with superior qualities in conziruc- | 
tion and materials not dreamed of 4 other makers. | 

Four sizes of Separators, from 6 to 12 horse 
capacity, for steam or horse | power. 

‘l'wo styles of ‘‘ Mounted ” Horse-Powers. 
of 500 Feet ef Selected Lumber 
4 9 , rom three to six years air-dried) 
constantly on hand, from, which is built the in- 
comparable wood-work of our machinery. 


TRACTION ENGINES <p 


Strongest, most durable, and efficient ever ¥ 
made. » 10, 13 fierss'’ Power. f 





Farme and Thres are invited to | 
5 1) ay gages 


NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO. 
Battie Creek, Michigan 


7-13-eow 
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SUGAR MILLS 


‘SEEDS 


old seeds in sto e. Every variety tested before 
offered for sale. i 
by mail J 
pert of the United States. Reierence: Home Nationai 


Kirby, Sarpenter & Co., Chicago. 
alogue of Seeds and Farm Machinery. 


Buy your Sets 






A. ti, Datucs, | 


ul 
16&48W. tare | 






ae. ek. po PE a8 


—Choice sce from the most re 
Hable growers and imnorters La 


Special arention given to orders 
Seeds shipped hv mail or express to any 


ank, Chicago: Furst & Bradley Mfg Co., Chicago: 
send for Cat- 


A. B. BARNES, 46 & 48 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL 
52-6-eow 


we Natit nt kh 


64, giv- | 


Ships, ~ 
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Re 
| mal Emissions and In 
| bets viz: Direct Application tothe principal 
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THE NEW LATE PEACH 


HENRIETTA. 


_ Asa market peach it has no rival ; for presery. 
ing and canning its lateness and firmness give 
it great popularity with the ladies who have tried 
it. For eating fresh from the tree it 1s the very 
essence of good things. Send for circular ang 
see what others say of it. Stock very limited 
Late orders may not be filled. First come firs} 
served is our motto. J.8. BEATTY, 


8-7 Simpsonville, Shelby county, Ky. 







THE BEST 


OF ALL 


{LINIMENTS 


| FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


m For more than a third of a century the 
| Mexican Mustang Liniment has n 
| known to millions ull over the world as 





above price an 
kind. For cvery form of external pain 


| MEXICAN 


It penetrates flesh and muscle to 
ithe very bonme—making the continu- 
Hance of pain und inflammation impos- 

i sibie. Its effects upon Human Flesh an 
# the Brute Creation are equally wonder- & 
yful. The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Iiniment is needed _ by somebody in 
every house. Every day brings news ot 
ii the agony of an awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
stored, Or @& valuable horse or ox 
saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


@ which speedily cures such ailments of 
ta the HUMAN FLESH as 
| Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
| Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisonous Bites and 
mStings, Stiffness, Lameness, Old 
| MH Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains. 
= Sore Nipples, Caked Ereast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
4 Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Jiiollow Tiorn, Scratches, Wind- 
#aalls, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
Old Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
f and it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
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US DEP ce 


AND SrERMATORRHEA. 


A valuable Discovery and New Departure in Med- 


yp, 


SOLD IN 


ical Science, an entirely New and positively effective 
medy for the speedy and permanent Care: of Semi- 
Impotency by the only true 


, acting by Absorption, and exert 

its specific influence on the Seminal Vesicles, . 
alatory Ducts, Prostate Gla=d, aad Urethra, C) 
use of Remeciy is attended with no pain or incon- 
venience, and does not intericre with the ordinary 
pursuits of !'*»: it is quickly dissolved and soon 

sorbed, producing an Liumediate soothing and restor- 
ative effect pon the sexual and nervous organiza- 
tions wrecke’ from self-abase and excesses, stopping 
the drain from the system, restoring the mind to 


| health and 
| Be Bight sound memorys removing the Dimness 
ve: 


Nervous Debility, Confusion of Ideas, 
Aversion to Society, etc., etc., and the appearance 
« yeounatyze old age usu : ae 
rouble, and restoring perfec u ij 
it has been dormant for This mode 
ment has sreod Be test 3 
now & pronoun success, rugs are too much pre- 
scribed in these troubles, and, as many can bear mit. 
ness to, with but little if any permanen There 
is no Nonsense about this Preparation. cal ob- 
servation enables us to eal were Guarantes that it 
will give satisfaction. ring the eight years that 
it has been in use, we have thousands of testi- 
Onials as to ite value, and it is now conceded by the 
edical Profession to be the most rational means yet 
of andc this very prevalent 
e cause of untold 


ry hi 





In the Wor)d are Manufactured by 


CEO.L.SQUIER &BRO., 
BUFFALO, N.Y, 


Seventy different sizes Fr use in al! cane 
growing countries, Amber eane manu»! sent 
free. 5 eow-tf 








OSAGE ORANGE MRED ! 


CROP 1880. 


Fresh new seed. Prices given and somples 
mailed upun application. 


Plant Seed Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Apple Seed. 


Prime No. 1 seed at $3 50 per bushel. 8-3 
JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Send Stamp for Cuts, &c., 


of Bagasse Furnace with guarantee. Amber! 
cane seed by mail 40 cts. ‘ 8-2 
O. W. HAWK, Whitewater, Kan. 

















In northern Iowa, or will exchange for acr 
property near St. Louis. Address i 8-4 
H. W. WILLIAMS, Galesburg, Til. 


Apple Seed. 


Address H. W, WILLIAMS, 
Galesburg, Ill. 


é 





Grey “ 1880. 
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asta Faget to produce the finest 


ogue,with co 
ffer an immense stock of 
raneentel Trees, lverargens, 
en . ete. ; 
berries. 1; 75 Strawberries, 
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ite, 
As at § Appl 4P 1; 8 
8, ‘ear. 
0 rot Chest 13 00 Faniy Catal 
co) 








1; etc. Catalogue (with eben adie free. 
27th Year. 18 Greenhouses, 400 Acres, 
°TORRS. HARRISO Painesville, 0, 


‘BUISTS_ 
RDEN SEEDS 















gro Best or the G rd —e for the 
le aracen ° | 
Farm for Sale. Merchant? ata RELIABLE agnor 


vi 
parts of the world. The constant 
and care in their growth, extending over a 


'm:; 
greed of more than half a century, have brought Buist’s | 





their useless nostrums and big fees. The Re 
is pot ap in neat boxes, of three sizes. No. 1, (enoug'! 
to last a month,) $3; No. &, (sufficient to effect a per- 
manent cure, unless in severe cases,) ;, No. 3s 
(lasting over three months, will stop emissions an 
restore vigor in the worst cases,) $7. Sent by mail, 
sealed, in plain wrappers, Full ee for 
Send Sea ark yd Pamph- 
lets givi Anatomical Illustrations 
a Testimony, which will convince 
the most skeptical that they can be 
ma and fit- 


tea yon the ene life, same as tf 
ver affected. ‘Sola ONLY by 
HARRIS REMEDY CO. MFG CHEMISTS. 
Marketand 8th Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


A new and complete GUIDE TO WEDLOCK, 
containing Chapters or 4 Comperent Woman- 
hood, Selection of wife, Evidences of Virgin-~ 
ity, Temperaments, Sterility, Advice to Bride- 

, Husband, & Wife, Prostit ation, ite causes, Celibacy & Matrimony compared, 
Soria! Dae c Confinement, Love and Courtship, Impediments to Mar- 
ringe, ‘t juction, Mingle Life considered, Law of Marriage and Divoree, 

a Rights of Married Women, Diseases of Women, their causes and cure, ete. 

tis also a“ Private Medical Adviser” on diseases re- 
sulting from impure sexual! associations, and on self-abuse—the 
secret habit of th—and ite effect on after life, causing Nightly Emissions, Low of 
wr of wabappy, giving treatment and many 

te and conmderate that wo etch tenis 
witheat, i these subjects cauves @ great misery it contarme 
much thas ie Set in ang ether a and has 600 pages, with ever 100 Plate Engrevings 
and Wi 


Sent sesied for $1. 
Dr. Butte invites all persons euffering from RUPTURE to send him their nemes’ 
aod and assures ng te thew advantage. 








Vigor, ete., 


thew thet they will learm somethi: 
Address, 
No. 12 N. Sth St., St. Louls, Mo, 


9-4 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








ds to a state of perfection and reliability second to none. | @ Weokly Farm, Stock, Fruit and 






BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for issi_ | 


qa pages of useful information), mailed for 8c. 


. stamp. 
olesale Price-Current for Merchants on application. | 
ROBER' Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa | 


Tt BUIST, Jr., 


duu | B-1eb 2-4 





Wine for Sale. 


Concord, Catawba, Ives’ Seedling, Virginia 
Seedling—all pure frare juice. Also grape and 
apple brandy. Will sell by the gallon or barrel. 
‘iso some very fine Ives’ Seedling and Concord 
plants two years old. Come and try the wine. 
All warranted. JOHN C. WALTER, 

8-8 Baden, Mo. 








Native Evergreens. 


Of the following varieties, 6 to 12 inches, at $3 
per 1,000; 5,000 for $10; 10,000 for $17: Arbor vi- 
te, balsam fir, American spruce, hemlock spruce, 
white pine, American — Packing free. 











.R P 
8-3 Skaneateles, N. Y. 








SEEDS 


SEE NORTHERN CROWN SRE ea 
sent by mail to any part of the United States duty paid. 


CATALOGUE far 1881 2:28.$%.22. 


WM. RENNIE, Seedsman,Toronto, Canada. 


Wiil knit a pair of stockings, with heel and toe 
complete, in 20 minutes. Will also knita great 
| variety of fancy artices, for which there is al- 
H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- | ways a ready market. Send for circular and 
. ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine.' terms to the Twombly Knitting Machine Co., 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. tf 409 Washingten St., Boston, Mass. 8-2 


oD 2-coW 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the 
best family knitting machine ever invented. 





Family Paper. 





38 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 





The best exponent of the Agricultural in- 
dustries of the West. No farmer, stock 
breeder or fruit grower can afford to do 
without it. The only newspaper in Amer- 
ica having a special department devoted to 
oe and syrup maki..g from sorgo. 

. A. Hedges, Editor Sorgo Department. 

R. M. Bell, Editor Sheep Department. 

Prof. Geo. Husmann, Editor Fruit De- 
partment. 

Geo. Scully, M. D., M. R. C. V. 8+ 
Editor Veterinary Department. 

Terms reduced to only ONE DOLLAR per 
year. Elegant premiums for ciubs! Send 
for free sample copy to 

Norman J. Colman 
Editor and Publisher, 
600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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